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is a decisive factor in the war, and the issue of the fighting 
in Egypt touches the whole Allied strategy at a key-point, it is in 
Russia that the enemy is now making his supreme effort and staking 
the bulk of his force in an offensive which has reached the highest 
point of intensity. He has drawn in fresh troops from all parts of 
Europe and those of his allies so far as he could get them, adhering 
to the fundamental Prussian maxim that no part of the force 
wailable should be withheld from the grand attack, and nothing 


is 0 des the Battle of the Atlantic, continuing day and night, 


used on inessential side-shows. It follows, of course, that in pro- 
portion as his aim is to make victory a certainty in his main 


campaign, to that extent anything short of victory would amount to 
adisaster. This fact, so far as crumbs of comfort may be drawn 
from it, should be borne in mind as we watch the ccurse of the 
terrific blows he is raining upon the Russians, regardless of cost, 
and as we watch our allies falling back over territory which they 
cannot afford to lose beyond a certain point. The key-point oi 
Voronezh, at the moment, still holds—the of incredible 
carnage—and it remains to be seen how far the Russians will be 
able to stem the offensive towards Rostov in the south. Between 
these two points the German advance on important sectors has pene- 
trated deeply. On another page “ Strategicus ” discusses the alterna- 
tive objectives which the enemy may have set himself. But the 
Russians, too, have their plan of campaign, and there will come a stage 
in their defensive when their reserves will come in to take some of 
the strain from the troops now in the battle. The pace is doubtless 
telling upon the enemy «zs well as upon the Russians, and their 
resources are not infinite. 


The Middle East 

In Egypt the fighting shows signs of flaring up into a major battle 
a any moment. The initiative during the last week has by no 
means been mainly with the enemy. Our !ocal attack in the 
northern sea coast sector was gallantly carried out, pushing the 
enemy back a few miles; and it resulted in the capture of 2,000 
prisoners and guns and vehicles. The counter-attacks have so far 
failed. There has been much activity on the part of our mobile 
troops, and the guns of both sides have kept up harassing bombard- 
ments. We have had the advantage of continuous superiority 
inthe air. It is probable that that side which is able to reinforce 
itself most quickly and effectually will be the first to take the 
offensive—the full offensive, as opposed to local attacks with limited 
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THE OFFENSIVE IN RUSSIA 


objectives. We know that the British have very large forces in the 
Middle East taken as a whole, but we are compelled to keep powerful 
forces in other areas. It is one of the advantages the Germans possess 
from their central position that they can threaten us in many 
directions—we must be prepared for action against Cyprus and 
Syria. Then, again, we have an army in Persia which has a very 
important part to play. One of tasks at the moment is to 
protect the developing lines of communications which are playing 
so vital a part in supplying Russia from the Persian Gulf and from 
India; and it has the oilfields to protect. Though our troops 
are not in contact with the enemy in all parts of the Middle East, 
they are performing indispensable tasks in the interests of Russia 


its 


as well as ourselves. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Move 


The Working Committee of the Indian Congress party has passed 
1 resolution calling for the withdrawal of British rule from India, 
ind threatening that in the alternative it will use al! its non-violent 
strength to secure its ends under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. 
This is a victory for Mr. Gandhi’s militant policy, the practical 
consequences of which will be little affected by face-saving clauses 
to the effect that Congress does not desire to embarrass Great 
Britain or the Allied Powers in the prosecution of the war, or to 
encourage aggression against India or China. The resolutiea has 
to come before the plenary meeting of Congress on August 7th ; and, 
if then adopted, will in fact, of course, greatly and immediately 
encourage the aggressor Powers. There does not seem much that 
the British Government can do, except to maintain its unshaken 
adherence to the Cripps policy. That is, the war must first be 
won, and when it is won, Great Britain is prepared to place the 
destiny of India entirely in Indian hands, as soon as those hands 
have framed a constitution or constitutions capable of supporting it. 
What is now needed to bring an independent India about, is not 
any change of heart on the side of the British Government, but an 
agreement among Indians themselves settling the conflicts between 
the Indian communities, and above all, the outstanding problem 
between Hindus and Mohammedans. A renewed campaign of civil 
disobedience on Mr. Gandhi’s lines would do nothing to hasten 
that but almost certainly a good deal to delay it; and it is difficult 
not to think sometimes that Mr. Gandhi and his friends must care 
more for the process than for the results of agitation, in order to 
blind themselves to a situation so obvious. The acceptance of his 
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resolution by the Working Committee suggests 
are no longer apprehensive of Japanese invasion. This was not the 
case at the time of the Cripps Mission, when many of them (and 
not least Mr. Gandhi himself) were influenced by the definite 
expectation that their country would be conquered by the Japanese. 


that its leaders 


Bombing Dantzig by Day 
he daylight Dantzig 
R.A.F.’s most successful operations 
to the Augsburg raid, but the distance was greater, being the greatest 
at which any important raid has yet been made. On the other 
hand, for a large part of it the aircraft could fiy over the sea, more 


would rank the 


It was in some respects similar 


raid on seem to among 


or less immune from flak or fighter interference; and hence the 
lower rate of loss, only three machines failing to return out of 
a much larger force than was sent against Augsburg. Daylight 


bombing, if its cost can be kept down, is very much more effective 
than night bombing, especially for the destruction of special limited 
targets, where any considerable is required. To these 
advantages there was added in the case of Dantzig the important 
factor of surprise. The Germans had developed their submarine- 
building there in the faith that it lay secure beyond the R.A.F.’s 
flying-range. Not only did they offer in consequence a more paying 
and a less defended target, but the corresponding shock to morale 
must have been serious. While we should seek to render living 
and working impossible in the nearer towns of Germany, we should 
also show that even the most remote can expect no immunity from 
Bombing is still perhaps our best available offensive 
the Germans. 


precision 


destruction. 
weapon towards beating 


* Fighting France ’”’ 

On Tuesday, July 14th, the 153rd anniversary of the storming of 
the Bastille, the people of unoccupied France were called upon to 
celebrate the day in the traditional manner, in spite of the ban 
imposed by the Government of Laval. On the same day, the Free 
French movement, in full agreement with the British Government, 
changed its name and became Fighting France (La France Com- 
battante). The new name is more comprehensive, and even more 
expressive than the old. From the first the forces commanded by 
General de Gaulle have consisted of fighting men, soldiers who 
escaped with the British from Dunkirk, sailors from the French 
fleet, men and also women who have managed to leave France in 
order to join Frenchmen fighting with the Allies. The movement 
also includes the Frenchmen who live in the territories from which 
war is still being waged against the Axis, that part of the French 
colonial Empire Which refused to participate in the surrender, or 
which, as in the case of Syria, has been redeemed. But it also 
includes a growing army of Frenchmen within metropolitan France 
who are free in spirit, but not free from enemy repression or Vichy 
constraint—men and women all of whom eagerly look for an Allied 
victory, and who are already helping the cause by every means 
within their power. The new name is a symbol of the union of 
all French nationals who are working openly or in secret, outside 
and inside France, for the liberation of their country. 


Primate on Church and State 


The Archbishop of Canterbury in his first presidential address 
to the Canterbury diocesan conference said some interesting things 
about the relation of Church and State. Contrasting the German 
conception that the aim oi the State 1s power with our own con- 
ception that its aim is human welfare, he pointed out that the latter 
implies its fostering liberty alongside its authority, and that means 
combining voluntary organisation with State enterprise. Here, he 
said, the Church has a supreme opportunity, for it is by far the 
greatest of the voluntary organisations and the one with the greatest 
number of activities. In one case after another it was first in the 
field, and a problem arose when the State, arriving later, sought to 
cover similar ground. If in such cases the Church mere!y tried 
to hold what it had, it wouid fight a series of rearguard actions 
with certain defeat at the end of every one. The right course was 
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not to end all the State’s action, but to claim the right to co-operate 
with it. “If we can welcome,” he said, “the State’s appreciation 
of our work as expressed in a decision to carry it forward on a 
wider scale, our co-operation will usually be welcomed, and we 
shall be able to influence the activity of the State from within” 
Dr. Temple, who is profoundly concerned with the place of religion 
in the schools, may primarily perhaps have been thinking of that 
issue. It is, at any rate, only too true that Churchmen who fought 
sO pertinaciously for Church schools only often allowed the 
larger interest—the religion of the bulk of the nation in the State. 


too 


provided schools—to slip as it were through their fingers. And 
the lesson is still there to be learned. 
Thirty Years of National Insurance 

Wednesday was the thirtieth anniversary of the coming int 
operation of the National Insurance Act, 1911. To the pre-war 


Britain of that era, which had just witnessed the great political dog- 
fights over the Lloyd George Budget and the passing of the Parliament 
Act, and was even then witnessing the 1911-12 series of gigantic 
strikes, this great and essentially constructive measure wore a strongly 
subversive air. It is curious to recall today how much it was 
resented, not only by many Conservatives, but also by some Liberals, 
and not only in the name of property, but also in that of liberty, 
Not less curious was the opposition to it of various occupations 
and especially that of the doctors, who came nearer w 
wrecking its operation than any other body, and in the sequel have 
derived from it such very marked benefits. It was the starting- 
point in this country of compulsory State insurance both against 
ill-health and against unemployment, and on both sides (but especially 
on the latter) its scope has since been greatly enlarged. Today 
nobody would suggest going back on it, and few would argue that, 
even with its enlargements, it as yet covers the need. The inquiry 
which the Government is having made under Sir William Beveridge’s 
chairmanship into the adequacy of the social services, should before 
long supply something like an authoritative answer to the many 
questions which suggest themselves. Here we will mention only 
one—the extension of free medical service. At present it is avail- 
able for the insured person only, and not for dependants, and 
covers treatment by a general practitioner only, and not (save for 
“ additional benefits,” which go mainly to eyes and teeth) those 
specialised forms of treatment which have grown to such importance 
in an age of increasingly specialised medicine. There is no reason 
why a scheme filling all these gaps should not be developed on 
terms acceptable to the medical profession. 


interests ; 


A Record Wheat Crop 


Anyone travelling over the country by road or rail may see, if 
he opens his eyes, the greatest acreage of wheat crops visible here 
during the twentieth century. The effort made in the last war has 
now been left behind, and thanks to successive spells of dry weather 
which is favourable to the wheat plant), the fine promise per acre 
is scarcely less noticeable than the acreage. People with memories 
long enough to recall the downfall of English arable farming, which 
began in 1877 and occupied the subsequent twenty years, will have 
cbserved with a sense of something like poetic justice the ploughing- 
up of innumerable grassfields on which the “balks” of the old 
ploughing were still visible under the turf. What, speaking politically 
ind economically, is to be the post-war fate of these enormous 
reversions? Will they disappear again, as they did after 1920, or will 
the promises of statesmen prove this time to be less like piecrust? It 
is early to guess ; but meantime there is one minor matter which 
deserves to be put on record. Country-lovers, who witnessed the dis- 
appearance of so much old arable in those years after 1877, used to 
harp very much, not only on the material loss to the English country- 
cide, but on its loss of beauty. A later generation, grown accustomed 
te an overwhelming predominance of pasture, has been prone to 
doubt that. But surely our eyes’ evidence today confirms it. Growing 
corn-crops are extraordinarily beautiful ; and July in England has 
not for a long time past seemed so beautiful as it seems this year. 
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SHIPS, ARMS AND THE MEN 


HE two questions which have been most in the minds of 

Parliament and the public this week have been production 
and shipping, and these as seen under the shadc+, of the sweeping 
offensives which the German armies are pursuing against our 
hard-pressed allies in Russia. These two—the production of 
ams and the provision of ships for carrying them—are the 
limiting tactors in any effort the United Nations can make in the 
grand strategy of war, whether it be directed to strengthening 
our forces in Egypt, preparing for the offensive in the Pacific, or 
lessening the burden on Russia by an effective diversion. The 
reverses which the Soviet armies are suffering and our own 
critical position in Egypt compel us to remember that though a 
long-term policy for building up British and American war 
supplies and equipment must be steadily pursued, we must also 
concentrate on a short-term policy, to meet threats which are 
immediate and prevent the enemy from gaining successes which 
would vastly improve his position for future attack or defence. 

That fact could not be forgotten this week while Parliament 
was debating production and shipping, though, from the nature 
of the case, the Ministers concerned were primarily thinking more 
about preparations for the future. Mr. Lyttelton, in his speech 
opening the debate on Tuesday, did not overlook the more urgent 
aspect of the question. He has recently returned from the 
United States, where he and his opposite number in that country, 
Mr. Donald Nelson, have constituted themselves a Combined 
Production and Resources Board, which will be instructed about 
military requirements by the British Combined Chiefs of Staff 
and the American Combined Munitions Assignments Board. By 
pooling the resources and productive capacity of the two coun- 
tries Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Nelson have discussed means of 
saving shipping. For instance, if the United States manufac- 
tres uniforms for our troops in the Middle East and this 
country manufactures uniforms for Americans in Britain, that 
has the effect of releasing at least one ship hitherto engaged in 
the traffic ; and so on, in regard to rolling stock and various kinds 
of Army equipment. Ships, it must be remembered, are of the 
very essence of every defensive or offensive measure which we 
are taking now or are planning to take. 

Of the two problems of equipment and transport we had 
hoped that at this stage the first would in great measure have been 
solved ; that we could count at least upon having somewhere the 
tanks, guns and other weapons we need, and that now we could 
concentrate all our attention on getting them to the right places 
—to Egypt, to Russia, to the Far East, with some to spare for 
any plans we may have nearer home. But the battles in Libya 
and Egypt have caused prefound misgivings on this point. There 
isno doubt that the volume of our production is, and has been 
for some time, very great. Indeed, Mr. Lyttelton assured us 
that it has reached the stage when output can no longer be 
increased by more labour or more plant, but only by a better use 
of the labour and plant that we already possess. The concern 
that everyone feels now is not in regard to the quantity of output, 
but the quality. Have the vast capacity of our factories and the 
mergies of our workers, in regard to certain vital equipment, 
been consumed in turning out weapons which are not good 
enough? We have heard much of the facts that the majority of the 
tanks used in Libya were armed only with two-pounder guns instead 
of the six-pounder guns the need of which was recognised two years 
ago, and that the Eighth Army had few anti-tank guns capable 
of competing with the German “all-purposes” 88mm. guns. 
Are many more of the later models now arriving or on their way to 
Egypt ? Have we large numbers of them ready for use in any 


further enterprise we may be projecting nearer home? Mr. 
Lyttelton assured the House of Commons that we are making the 
right tanks now, and that we are going to make them in the 
future. Soon—it is a relevant reflection—we shall be entering 
upon the fourth year of war. 

This consideration of the quality, as opposed to the quantity, 
of our production brings right into the foreground the question 
that has been pressed by Professor A. V. Hill and others—the 
lack of any central technical board to advise the Cabinet and the 
Chiefs of Staff and the Minister of Production on the scientific 
and engineering aspects of operations and production. There is 
no country in the world which has a finer body of scientists and 
engineering experts, whose capacity for invention and design 
would always be available to the Government if it were ready 
to make full use of it. But at present a great deal of this talent 
is being wasted or not put to the fullest use. Mr. Lyttelton 
did say that he was going to ask every plant engaged in public 
work to keep a “ suggestion book,” in which ideas coming from 
workers or managements will be entered. This is all to the 
good, provided there is some body whose duty it is to study 
and make use of the suggestions. What is needed is a body of 
high authority with the power to apply scientific and technical 
knowledge to all the problems of war production and military 


‘ tactics, so that the most brilliant inventive talent of this country 


can play its proper part in the war. 

The production of arms, as we have said, is one of the limiting 
factors in the grand strategy of the war. The other is shipping. 
The decision to hold the debate in a private sitting of the House 
of Commons was no doubt a wise one, since it is desirable that 
members should have as much information as possible on this 
supreme question of the moment, and be able to speak their minds 
freely. The Government has decided that it is necessary to with- 
hold accounts of shipping losses from the public. We fully under- 
stand that no localities can be named, and that no exact figures can 
be given for a recent period, as this would give information to 
the enemy. But it has not been made sufficiently clear why 
the Government should think it safe to record the losses of naval 
vessels though it can vouchsafe no figures as to the tonnage of 
merchant vessels lost. No one would wish it to publish any 
facts that could help the enemy, but it would be wrong to with- 
hold information on the ground that it would discourage the 
public. 

Looking ahead we may feel some confidence that the future 
position, so far as the actual number of ships is concerned, is likely 
to be better, thanks to the tremendous productive capacity of 
the United States and further improvements in our own produc- 
tion. The huge schedule of building which America set herself 
has not only been carried out up to date, but is ahead of the plan, 
and ships are coming out from the yards in impressive numbers. On 
the other hand the sinkings in the western Atlantic and especially 
in the Caribbean Sea are believed to have become more disturb- 
ing, and there is no ocean in the world where there is safety from 
enemy submarines. If we assume, as probably we should do, that 
the rate of building during the next twelve months will exceed 
the rate of sinkings, we shall still be faced with the distress- 
ing loss of more of our courageous and highly skilled seamen— 
who are irreplaceable. This consideration, added to the fact that 
we cannot afford to wait, points to the absolute necessity of re- 
doubling our efforts to destroy enemy submarines in the making, to 
seek them out at sea, and find better means of protecting our 
ships. This aspect of the matter is highly technical, and for the most 
part secret. We appreciate the attention which our bombers have 
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been giving to the yards where submarines are built or assembled, 
and their bases. It is quite certain that we cannot be content to 
think mainly in terms of replacing our losses by huge building 
programmes. The Government certainly realises that we must 
concentrate on the means of stopping the sinkings, for it is in the 
near future that we need every ship that is available to check the 
menace of the enemy’s multiple offensive. But this is not a 
matter for one Government, but for two ; the United States is at 
least as much involved as ourselves. 

There is no military operation at this moment which is not 
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conditioned by the shipping question. If we could have cop. 
quered the whole of Libya, that would have given us greater uy 
of the short Mediterranean route to the East. The main point jy 
the rash advocacy of the opening of a second front is that it wouk 
enable us to exert a maximum of military power with a minimup 
of shipping. In the urgent necessity of deploying our maximup 
strength to check the enemy these three things hang together—th 
men, the equipment, and the ships for getting men and equipmey 
to the right place at the right time. And of these, the protecticg 
anc right use of ships come first. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. W. J. BROWN complained lately that certain pepular 

broadcasters—J. B. Priestley, Vernon Bartlett and W. J. Brown 
—were kept off the Home Programme because their presence ‘s 
resented by those who do not share their political views. Mr. 
Bracken’s reply suggested another reason—that the public got bored 
by “repetition broadcasts by eminent public figures. They really 
cannot stand it.” Why not take a Gallup poll, or a mass observation, 
on the public reactions to these broadcasters? {[ should be surprised 
if any of them had bored many peop'e. J. B. Priestley is a brilliant 
and imaginative broadcaster, of admirable and various inventiveness ; 
neither his postscripts nor his experimental series “ From My Note- 
book” last autumn suffered from dull moments. He can think of 
things to say and know how to say them. There has been no such 
popular frequent broadcaster since Mr. Harold Nico!son charmed 
the public ear. There is probably more truth in Mr. Brown’s 
surmise than in Mr. Bracken’s, though admittedly the B.B.C. does 
employ broadcasters of all political views except Fascist and Com- 
munist. Mr. Priestley’s absence is, in fact, a little mysterious: he 
has gifts that should be used. As to Mr. Bartlett, he is one of the 
best and most liked of political broadcasters, particularly on inter- 


national affairs. 
* ao * * 


Not that mass observations and Gallup polls can be accurate ways 
of arriving at the truth about public opinion. They are interesting 
and worth while, but seem to claim too much. The section 
questioned can’t be representative If, say, 20 per cent. of 
questionees give one answer, 80 per cent. another, it proves little, 
for if another few hundreds were asked (in the same sectional pro- 
portions) the resus might be reversed. The questioning cannot be 
wide enough to achieve accurate results. It seems, from the out- 
side, that the less sophisticated sections (admittedly a large majority) 
are disproportionately questioned. Can there really be so large a 
fraction of the community who “ don’t know,” who have not heard 
of (say) the suppression of a popular newspaper, the fall of Tobruk, 
or what not? The astrology enquiry, too, was surprising. Mass 
observation decided that an enormous proportion—was it two out 
of three?—had some belief in it. Can this be the result of really 
proportionate questioning? The more educated classes are, I sup- 
pose, anti-astrology to a man and woman ; if the correct proportion 
of these was asked and added to the more sensible of the less 
educated, it is difficult to believe that the results would be as they 
Nor are letters to the B.B.C. a true gauge. There seem to 
Mr. Brown says it is because 


were. 

be opposing views as to why not. 

the letter-writing section of listeners are “the intellectuals.” The 

B.B.C., I understand, does not regard them quite as this; and 

judging from the specimens in the Radio Times, the B.B.C. are 

right. The more educated are probably, in this matter, less articulate. 
* * 7 * 

As to astrology, whatever the precise number of its adherents, 
there seem to me to be rather fanciful reasons propounded for its 
recent spread. One is the decline of religious faith. This seems, 
in view of the fact that the ages when religion was most firmly 
held and widely spread were the golden ages of astrology (which 
was, in fact, a universal cult) to be very wide of the mark. There 
has never, apparently, been any difficu!ty in any form of religious 


faith flourishing side by side with any form of superstition. In fact, 
as rationalism spread in the eighteenth century, superstitions 


dwindled. And they have always been found to flourish most richh 
in the simple soil which is also the most productive of religion 
faith. The folklore notes of the past are revealing on this point 
Witch-belief, for example, has usually been most ardent and con 
fiding when religion was most unquesticningly accepted. Every ag 
has had its Olid Moores, and in most ages everyone, cultured ang 
simple, believed in them. Today it is only the simple-minded 
Nor is the theory that the spread of astrology is due to a cultunl 
breakdown tenable. Js ther2 a cultural breakdown in Britain? Qh 
the contrary, I think culture—thin, if you like—is more widely 
spread than before, largely owing to the B.B.C. No; there seem 
only one reason for the spread of astrology, which had almost died 
cut among us: its having been exploited by the popular Press 
Why seek further? Practically any form of insanity can be spread 
by these means, and most are. It is a frightening power. Hate, 
cruelty, panic, vulgarity, superstitions of all kinds, sentimental tosh, 
uneducated phiistinism, all these and more may be stored like 
poison gases in the offices of less scrupulous and less intelligent 
newspapers ; whiffs can be exhaled to penetrate the lungs of 
breathers, inducing prostration of the intellect and various fever 
of the mind. On the whole, we are lucky to get no worse than we 
do ; the odour of musty hay exuded by astrology is not one of the 
most deadly. 
* 7 * * 

Why is it the fashion to decry the last twenty years of English 
life as decadent and regrettable? (Moze so, I mean, than any other 
twenty years.) It was a period of idealistic experiments, both 
domestic and international ; the domestic ones have succeeded ; 
the international, most have been valiant failures, but remain, lik 
the League of Nations and the independence of smal] nations (both 
smashed by human selfishness, weakness and aggression), good ideas, 
In literature and art it was not a great age—only rarely is an age 
that—but it was interestingly experimental. In scientific invention 
it was brilliant. Politically it was poor, but politics are not every- 
thing. The ordinary social life of human beings in this county 
(which escaped the devastating assaults of totalitarianism) was 
happier, more comfortable, more intelligent, more civilised tha 
before. It was, anyhow, an age more admirable than the present, 
and seems likely to look, gazed at from any at all near future, like 
a golden age. 

* * * * 

It is to be hoped that women will not be intimidated by u- 
favourable critics from going stockingless when they fee] like it 
If it saves coupons and stockings and feels comfortable, why not? 
“ Most legs look better covered,” says Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
supported, I dare say, by all the stocking trade. So, very likely, 
does the whole human surface, which is not particularly beautiful 
compared with that of most of the other creatures. But we cannot— 
even the Turks have renounced that—cover it all up. So why net 
treat the legs like the hands and face? Is it becoming? I don't 
know. And don’t particularly care. The age-old obsession that it 
matters intensely what women look like on all occasions gets tedious 
to yawning-point. I can hear shocked voices crying, “ If that doesn't 
matter, what on earth does?” Frankly, I can’t think. It opens 4 
line of enquiry it were wiser not to pursue. But do not & 
intimidated into stockings, even by the First Lady in America. Not 
yet by the Babu who complained, “ My wife damn fool. She not 
march w.th the times. She not wear stockings.” CLusivs. 
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LTHOUGH the Germans claimed the capture of Voronezh on 
July 7th it has not fallen as I write. More and more troops 
have been poured into the bridgehead across the Don. It has been 
gated that some 800 tanks have been engaged upon the small sector 
which contains the city, and that the attempt to enter it is being 
made with flame-throwers and covered by a smoke screen. What- 
eer the detail, it is clear that the attack is being made by very heavy 
forces, and it is only the heroic resistance of the Russians that has 
go far preserved the city from capture. The Germans cannot 
announce any news of the progress of this important battle because 
they have so long ago announced the capture of Voronezh ; but 
from its persistence and the concentration of the forces something 
may be learned of the enemy plan. 

It is not, of course, only in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Voronezh that the Russians have attempted to save it. There have 
been repeated attacks at Orel ; and it is from the Germans that we 
jarn that the Russians succeeded in penetrating the defences, 
though they call such breaches “ local,” and insist that the gaps have 
been “ sealed off ” and “cleared up.” It is not a consistent account, 
and it may be assumed that the penetrations have been far from 
neg.igible. But they have not been sufficiently grave to arrest the 
German advance. They seem scarcely to have weakened it. There 
have been other Russian attacks nearer to the Voronezh bridgehead ; 
but, in spite even of these, the news of fresh forces being thrown 
across the river in this area cannot be doubted. Indeed, it seems to 
be evident that the Germans want the city as much as the Russians 
wish to deny it to them. 

Voronezh itself lies in a sort of cup which the Voronezh makes 
with the Don. The cup is no more than ten miles deep, and the 
city, lying.on the tributary, only some five miles from the Don, 
guards the road and railway. The main road runs north and then 
west to Yelets, which was the most easterly point reached by the 
Germans in their autumn offensive. The railway runs east and then 
north to the junction of Gryazi, some 60 miles distant, where the 
Stalinograd line enters it. Only 35 miles farther north is the 
junction of Kozlov for the line from Saratov. It is in these facts 
apparently that one must read the desperate attempts of the Germans 
to capture the city; and it reflects a possibility that must have 
ocurred to the minds of the Russian Staff. Already the Germans 
have cut the direct communications between the southern and the 
northern army groups. If they could press up the railway line as 
far as Gryazi, they would have cut the roundabout, indirect com- 
munications with the south. The central and northern group of 
armies, now condemned to live on their local stocks of oil with the 
addition of the small supplies that could be wrought up from Stalino- 
grad, would then find that source cut off. 

In fact, it is a progressive isolation th eatens the main 
Russian armies ; and it is far from improbal at the Germans, 
who are subject to lapses into the grandiose, riay have again fallen 
back upon the idea of attempting to envelop the central group of 
armies. The northern threat has been developing for some time, 
from the direction of Kalinin and Rzhev, though, as far as one can 
discover, without conspicuous success. But this new threat from the 
south-east, distant and merely potential at the moment, might be 
nursed into a very dangerous actuality. The Germans have from 
the first shown a tendency to oscillate between the destruction of the 
Russian armies—which, of course, must be the final end of all 
military operations—and the capture of places, between the thing 
signifying and the thing signified. 

The capture of Voronezh would not necessarily mesa a very great 
deal ; but the Germans, and the Russians, know the value of nodal 
centres. At this moment everyone can see that the retention of such 
places as Kursk and Kharkov, of Rzhev and Vyasma, was a point of 
capital importance in the German plans. They proved the foci of a 
resistance that could not be broken ; and when the war is no more 
than a bitter memory some inquiry may be made into the different 
meaning of the defensive in German and Russian hands. Was it 
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THE BATTLE OF VORONEZH 


By STRATEGICUS 


merely the constitutional dislike of work that may be unnecessary 
that made the Russian defensive yield more easily than the German? 
That must be left to the, perhaps distant, future to disclose. But at 
least it can now be realised that it is necessary in war to hold some 
places to the death. Either for their role in a scheme of mutual 
support or as themselves commanding centres of communications, 
they may be of cardinal importance to national defence. There 
should be an element of rigidity even in the elastic defence. 

It is not necessary to conclude that if Voronezh falls all the 
possible implications suggested may become actualities. The 
Russians have a power of resistance second to none. They have 
a firm and enlightened strategical doctrine. They have great 
tactical skill. Their infantry have an unsurpassed fame as 
shock *bsorbers. They have a fine and numerous artillery, good 
tanks, and daring airmen provided with skilfully designed aircraft. 
They will do their best, and it is no mean best at the worst, to 
check the exploitation of a success at Voronezh. But it is of moment 
that there should on this front be such an amazingly heavy attack 
and this brilliant defence ; and it tends to give ground to the sugges- 
tion that the main blow may yet be at the Russian armies, although 
the trend of the offensive appears to point to the south-east. The 
mobility and opportunism that marks the modern tactics of attack 
must have its reflection in strategy, and the drive which was started 
towards the east may be turned into the ancillary, instead of the 
principal, end. 

The eastward advance, however, has achieved a _ remarkable 
success.. The Germans are across the Moscow-Rostov railway on a 
front of perhaps roo miles. Lisichansk has been evacuated, and 
the troops have withdrawn to new positions. Where these are 
sited it is impossible to say. But the Moscow wireless was 
stating, on Tuesday, that the Germans are past Millerovo, which 
is about 90 miles to the east of Lisichansk, on the Moscow-Rostov 
railway. Millerovo, however, is some miles nearer Rostov than 
Tagenrog ; and it is obvious that here the manoeuvring room in 
front of important centres has shrunk very considerably. Some 
distance to the north the Germans are reported to be on the 
Don at Boguchar. Some correspondents have even stated that 
they are following the course of the Don, though that would seem 
to be an unnecessary proceeding unless they are attempting to use 
it as a protective flank for their march to the east. Somewhere 
about this area the Russians have presumably a defensive line, 
though at present they are allowing the enemy to make his way 
into the easy-going but rich agricultural country of the Don basin. 

The spectacle of this apparently irresistible advance is far from 
encouraging ; but it must be taken with the splendid defence of 
the Voronezh pivot. It looks, in fact, much more like deliberation 
than drift. Certainly this is not a country remarkeble for its com- 
munications, and such as there are, towards the great eastern bend 
of the Don, must be at the service of the Russians rather than the 
Germans. Communications and supply remain conditioning factors 
of the campaign. The German offensives have for this reason 
hitherto passed their peak after the tenth day, and in about three 
weeks tended to run down. By the end of the week, on this 
precedent, the impetus should begin to disappear, and the defence 
come to its own. Every yard appears to be challenged, and the 
losses inflicted are exemplary. The Russians are fighting with their 
customary weapons—space and stolid resistance. 

Cf their handicaps some are obvious, others less evident but 
perhaps more important. The severance of the main communica- 
tions between the army groups weakens both, but mainly the 
central. The oil, which can only find its way to the north in 
trickles, if at all, may tend in the end to be decisive. It is also 
clear that they have had to face a very heavy concentration of 
men and material on positions which in the main have no natural 
strength. They have had to fight against the new tactical method 
of close support given by the Luftwaffe on the battlefield. This 
new development, seen at its best in the Egyptian battlefield, can 
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hardly fail to have had its effect upon the Russian defence. But 
probably their greatest weakness lies in the region of politics and 
greatest attack delivered 


moral. They are at present suffering the 
by the Germans since the autumn in apparent 

It is a thousand pities that during this critical test the Allies 
appear to be more quiescent than usual. They appear, in 
to be doing nothing at all that directly advantages Russia ; and in 
the region of politics and moral it is not the real but what seems 
real that counts. The enemy is striking his hardest blows against 
the northern communications with the Allies. He is driving across 
the Don with the threat of cutting these in the south. On several 
| occasions he has attempted an encirclement within a wider envelop- 
' ment, and now with the threat to the main armies he is threatening 
| to envelop the whole country. It needs cool heads and stout hearts 
to meet movements of that character, and the long-drawn-out battle 
of Voronezh suggests that the Russian Staff are meeting the threat 
of the moment in that way. The German purpose, according to 
Goebbels, is “ Victory at any price.” There is much that such a 
mind can contrive; but the German military verdict on the last 
war was that the army was committed to tasks beyond its power. 
‘Germany plagiarises everyone, even herself. 


LAND AFTER THE WAR 


By C. S. ORWIN 

HAT is to happen to the countryside after the war? It has 

been freely asserted that agriculture before war broke out was 
in a parlous state. Arable land was exhausted ; pastures were worn 
out ; drainage was neglected ; farmers had no capital left ; landlords 
were breaking under the burden of taxation; production could 
continue only under a policy of complete agricultural protection. 
The war-time policy of the Government has been based on these 
assumptions. Fertilisers have been made available for arable land at 
prices subsidised up to 75 per cent. Pastures which would be far 
more productive under the plough have teen broken up with the 
aid of a grant representing twice the cost of bringing them into 
cultivation. Ditches, watercourses and field-drains have been reno- 
vated with subsidies of 50 per cent. of the cost, and loans free of 
interest where required for the balance. A Government credit 
scheme has been inaugurated to lend farmers money for the pur- 
chase of requisites. Prices for produce have been fixed at figures 
which represent cent.-per-cent. profits for the more efficient amongst 
the farming community. Clearly this policy of State subvention of 
private enterprise on such 2 gigantic and comprehensive scale can 
be justified only by the country’s need during the war for every 
ounce of food that the land can produce. It cannot form the basis 
of post-war reconstruction. 

Certain steps are already being taken by Government to make 
plans for the future. A committee has been set up to re-examine 
the organisation of agricultural education ; an Agricultural Improve- 
ment Council has been appointed to find some new way of over- 
coming the time-lag in the application of the results of scientific 
research to farming practice ; a Farm Survey has been inaugurated 
by which it is hoped to record for every agricultural holding in the 
country :—how far the farmer is efficient for his job, the state of his 
land, its fields, hedges, ditches, &c., the sufficiency of his building 
and cottage equipment for his system of farming, and its condition 
of repair. 

All these things, ro doubt, are good in themselves, but regarded 
@s a reconstruction policy, do they not beg the whole question of 
what do we want from the land? The pre-war organisation of 
farming as a protected industry seems to be accepted as something 
inevitable. The units of production, the farms and fields themselves, 
are accepted without any question as to their fitness for modern 
farming, notwithstanding that everywhere they were laid out in 
conformity with the technical knowledge and equipment of a 
hundred years ago and earlier. No consideration seems to be con- 
templated of the economic and social life which agriculture, even 
as a protected industry, has afforded to the great mass of the workers 
in it, notwithstanding that they outnumber the farmers by nearly 
three to one and that they have shown their dissatisfaction for long 
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years with the life that farming has to offer them, by leaving it 
every opportunity. To seek to bolster up a structure which ha 
shown itself incapable of standing unaided is Lot reconstruction, 
Nobody can say to what extent food production in this county 
could compete unaided in the open market. It may be that countrig 
a simpler economic system than our own, in whid 
same proportions, ca 


organised or 
the labour problem does not assume the 
always expect to overcome the handicap of the distant market anj 
continue to produce at lower levels of cost. It may be, on th 
cther hand, that they may be driven to evolve their economic anj 
technical organisation from the one-man basis and whole-hearte 
concentration on one commodity—wheat, or meat, or dairy produg 
—into a system more akin in its complexity to our own, whid 
will ultimately reduce its advantage. However this may be, there js 
nothing to justify the acceptance of cur pre-war agricultural organi. 
sation as the thing fundamental to post-war reconstruction. 

For what are the facts? As opposed to the peasant countries ¢ 
Europe, and the one-man farms of the new countries, we have a 
industry dependent on the co-operation of three partners—the land. 
lord, who provides the fixed capital; the tenant, who provides th 
working capital; and the worker, who invests his labour in retum 
for wages. The landlord virtually ceased te function as an active 
member of the team with the coming of the great fall in the agri- 
cultural price-level, which began about 1880 and continued until the 
end of the century. He proved unable to sustain his part at his 
lower income level in carrying on the evolution of the farming unit, 
both in its lay-out and in its equipment, as new knowledge, new 
machinery and new labour conditions required. 

The stereotyping of the farm resulted in the stereotyping of the 
farmer, but the conception of industry as something organised as a 
family business, which still prevailed through most of last century, 
has since given place in everything except farming, to the joint 
stock enterprise and the professional manager. Farming alone still 
excludes from the ranks of its practitioners that great class of able 
young men who are seeking to make careers which do not involve 
the investment of capital. Equally, the stereotyping of the farm 
according to the size and equipment of a hundred years ago has 
pegged the farm worker, who finds none of the opportunities for 
advancement on the land that other industries afford. 

Here, then, we have the answer to our question, What do we 
want from the land? We want a farming industry in which the 
senior partner, the landlord, will once more function actively in 
adapting the lay-out of the land progressively to meet the needs of 
changing practice ; who will be quick to scrap obsolete equipment, 
as new designs, new materials and changes in the emphasis of food 
production dictate; who will recognise the need to improve the 
physical conditicns under which land workers live in conformity 
with any general rise in standards of living and of the amenities of 
life. Only in this way can farming be thrown open to those who 
have to make their way without the adventitious aid of capital, the 
possession of which Coes not necessarily connote ability and enter- 
prise. Only in this way can the efficient land-worker be expected to 
remain on the land. 

The problem is how to catch up time lost covering two genera 
tions of the evolution of knowledge and invention. We have got to 
survey the farms of the country—not merely to find out whether 
their tenants are efficient or whether their buildings want painting 
and their ditches digging out, but to find out whether the fields 
give full scope for the use of modern machinery ; whether the farms 
provide opportunities for the employment of salaried managers keen 
to make careers ; whether the workers have an economic ladder and 
are living under conditions conformable to modern standards of 
health and comfort. 

In many parts the survey wil: show that considerable recon- 
struction is necessary, involving the investment of capital in the re- 
equipment of farms and fields and homes. The training of manage- 
ment and of labour, too, both of them problems which have nevet 
been considered in agriculture, will be cssential parts of the recon- 
struction scheme. 

Who is to undertake this work? Obviously it is impossible for 
the private landowner. The financial provision alone would be a 
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disability in most cases, and, apart from this, the delimitation of 
estate boundaries, purely arbitrary as it is, would present an in- 
superable difficulty in the planning of the new holdings in districts 
where large-scale organisation was indicated, and in providing the 
water supplies, drainage, electrification and so forth on an economic 
scale. It is certain that the State will have to find the capital for 
the rehabilitation of the countryside—not by subsidising landowners, 
put by assuming their functions. The process need involve no 
violent change in the lives of the people concerned, no sudden up- 
heaval of the established order. Parliament should declare that after 
a certain date the State would be the only buyer of land. As land 
came under public ownership in satisfaction of Death Duties and 
by voluatary sale, the State could put its house in order. The land- 
lord and tenant system would remain, but with a landlord able and 
willing to play his part, with tenants adequately equipped in the 
practice and science of farming, and with labour properly housed 
and remunerated. Only in this way can we look forward to the full 
development of the nation’s agricultural resources, both to secure 
economical food production and to give a fuller life and oppor- 
tunity to those engaged in it. 


HOME GUARD PROBLEMS 


By FRANCIS JONES 

HE Home Guard has suddenly assumed a new interest for the 
T average citizen. Of late, it had hardly been Everyman’s 
concern, but it has now become so. And for the reason that 
Government announcements of new plans for the civil population, 
in the event of an invasion of these islands, make it clear that civilian 
defence measures will be based upon the Home Guard. The force 
is to be vastly increased in strength, and those still outside it at 
the moment of emergency will be brought under its direction. The 
passive doctrine of “Stay-put” has been discarded; it may be 
trusted for ever. Its place has been taken by the policy of Home 
Guard-ing for all. 

Let us.therefore examine the Home Guard. First, as to the con- 
ception of what it was originally intended to be. The Home Guard 
is the solution—and the only possible one—of the problem of how 
toman the whole of Britain as the front-line position, That problem 
arose with startling suddenness, and in an extremely acute form, in 
the early summer of 1940. When the Low Countries were over- 
tun, and the collapse of France became obviously imminent, it was 
clearly necessary to put the entire country—every yard of it—into a 
state of active defence. To do that upon an adequate scale would 
have involved enlisting the entire male population. That would 
have been quite impracticable, and for very obvious reasons. 

The only way out of the difficulty was to create a part-time branch 
of the Army; to keep the essential workers at their jobs, and to 
make them as well into soldiers cf some sort. Of necessity the new 
ferce had to be organised upon a local basis, and the innovation was 
planned upon an ancient model ; that of the squire at the head of 
his retainers. 

This vast experiment was a complete novelty for our own time. 
Ther2 had been something very like it during the Napoleonic wars, 
but England had been free from the threat of invasion for con- 
siderably more than a hundred years, and neither the population nor 
the authorities had any practical experience of part-time soldiering 
im circumstances of actual warfare. Both the novelty and the big- 
ness of the thing made it difficult to grasp. Even now, after two 
years, it may be doubted whether all its possibilities have been 
universally visualised or all its implications fully understood. 

Perhaps the most important point about the new force is that it 
is not only a special force, but a force of specialists. Its members 
know their districts with a far greater intimacy than is possible for 
soldiers who are merely strangers. They are specialists in local 
defence. That is their strength and the one point in which they 
excel the Regulars. 

The Local Defence Volunteers, as the Home Guard was originally 
called, had no initial period of training ; it went straight to action 
stations ; to manning observation posts, and patrolling roads and so 
on. Its first duty was operational ; that is, it was acting strictly 
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against the enemy, even if, in fact, it did not commonly encounter 
him face to face. The new force had practically no equipment. It 
was armed largely with shot-guns and an armlet served as a token 
uniform. Its organisation was, to say the least, sketchy. But it was 
characterised by the utmost keenness, and even by an astonishing 
degree of confidence. The L.D.V. might be a very scratch lot, 
but they went into what they expected to be a fight bald-headed. 

The L.D.V. was, too, strong in individuality. Each commander 
did what was right in his own eyes, and was even encouraged to 
try anything that looked to him like a good idea. Local defences 
were devised, and improvised, according to the men and material at 
hand, and largely in the light of what eppeared to be common 
sense. 

The first operational phase lasted, roughly, until the end of the 
Battle of Britain. The R.A.F.’s achievement and the approach of 
winter combined to reduce the apparent risk of immediate invasion, 
and the Home Guard was given a breathing space. It used it, very 
naturally and properly, to get itself into shape; to improve its 
organisation, and to develop its training. That was the phase of 
regimentation, and it may be said to have occupied the second year 
of the Home Guard’s existence. 

Regimentation was quite clearly a necessity. But the gains were 
accompanied by certain losses. While it may be taken that all- 
round efficiency of the Home Guard underwent a great improve- 
ment, it may be not unfairly said that the new force took on certain 
fresh handicaps under which it had not suffered in the L.D.V. 
period. To an extent that was possibly inevitable. 

Broadly speaking, two things happened during the phase of regi- 
mentation ; that is, in addition to the general increase in efficiency 
and effectiveness. In the first place, a tendency grew up, varying 
greatly: in its strength in different units, towards strict infantry 
orthodoxy. The Home Guard had naturally to be modelled on some 
existing Army formation ; it was also natural that the infantry forma- 
tion should be chosen. The normal organisation of a Regular 
infantry battalion was perhaps not always and everywhere entirely 
suitable for the Home Guard, but it was doubtless the best that 
could be adopted, at any rate for the time being. 

It may be thought, however, that some commanders showed too 
great zeal in their application of infantry practices and modes of 
thought. They showed, in fact, more rigidity than appears to be 
common in the Regular Army itself. For by far the most part they 
were men who had gained their military experience during the last 
war, and they had neither forgotten nor developed the ideas that 
they acquired during that impressionable period of their lives. They 
sought accordingly to model their units more according to the 
standard laid down in the 1914 Edition of the Infantry Training 
Manual than those of present-day warfare. 

This strong infusion of orthodoxy has curtailed very much of 
the Home Guard’s original freedom, both as regards the unit and 
the individual. Its most unfortunate result has been to place a 
curb on initiative. 

At the same time that it developed a tendency towards regi- 
mentalism, the Home Guard became much more a part of the 
Regular Army. In the beginning there was unquestionably a lack 
of co-operation between the Home Guard and the Regulars that 
might have proved dangerous in event of battle. That defect has 
been made good, but at the cost of what seems to be rather an 
excessive measure of the Home Guard’s individuality. 

Briefly, it would appear that the new wine has been put into old 
bottles, and with results as laid down in the Scriptures or some- 
thing very much like them. At any rate, this at least may be said: 
that in gaining its further efficiency, the Home Guard has lost 
certain things that are of value, and that the time has now arrived 
for seeing whether they cannot be replaced. 

There will have to be, first, a greater encouragement of initiative 
and a development of individuality, by which alone local defence 
problems can most effectively be handled. That will clearly involve, 
at any rate in many places, a departure from the strict infantry 
standard. Orthodoxy must be sacrificed to secure the advantages 
of innovation, and there will need to be some considerable modernisa- 
tion of the common Home Guard outlook. 
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In developing its individuality, the Home Guard will have to 

effect certain reforms in its organisation, and particularly where 

country districts are concerned. While it is suitable enough for 


urban areas the battalion organisation is very far from being ideal 
when applied to scattered country districts. It was, of course, never 
intended for such a purpose, and should be replaced by a new 


system designed to meet the new needs. That could be very easily 


devised 
An even 
in connexion 


greater measure of reorganisation is clearly indicated 
with the manning of the Home Guard 
crying need for the creation of some kind of Home Guard Reserve 
in order to utilise the services of men who, for one good reason or 


amount of Home Guard train- 


There is a 


another, cannot undertake the normal 


ing. At the same time the cadet side is also in need of further 
development. A start has certainly been made with it, but much 
yet remains to be done. It should be made as easy for a boy, 


Home Guard and piay his own particular 
part in its activities, as it is for 2 grown man. 

Lastly, there is the question of women. If the Army cannot get 
along without the help of the A.T.S., how does it come about that 
the Home Guard considers that it can do withcut an equivalent 
auxiliary? Also, if women are in fact helping the Home Guard, 
then why should they not be allowed the honou. of enrolment, even 
if unaccompanied by the issue of a uniform? I have frequently 
asked these questions, and have never yet had a satisfactory answer 


to either of them. For the very good reason that there isn’t one! 


THE FORGOTTEN PARENT 


By ROGER CLARKE 
T last the educational reformers have got the ball at their feet. 
Everyone seems agreed that the school-leaving age must be 
rais-d after the war ; everyone seems agreed that there must be more 
physical training and more instruction in citizenship; everyone 
seems agreed that there must be an extension of the provision of 
school meals, school medical services and the rest of it. Doubt 
exists about the scale and pace of these reforms, but about their 
desirability no body from the House of Lords to the Labour Party, 
nobody from the President of the Board of Education to the lowliest 
class-teacher seems to have any doubt at all. Nobody except the 
average parent. The ordinary working-class mother and father of 
children in elementary schools have not been consulted about all this. 
Probably they would be inarticulate if they were to be consulted, 
vet it is fairly certain that their attitude would not be favourable to 
the reforms 
We have all intellectuals, the reformers, the 
committee-members, the administrators, the teachers—that compul- 
sory education involves compulsion. Parents are compelled to send 
their children to school, all their children from the age of five to 


anywhere, to join the 


forgotten—we the 


fourteen—a longer period of compulsion than that enforced in any 
other European country. In the majority of cases they are 
compiled to send them to the “ Council” school and par- 
It may be a school in which the 


in *initary 


vast 
to one 
ticu ar Council school, the nearest. 
teacher is untrained or even incompetent, the conditions 
or even vicious, the equipment inadequate or even dangerous, the 
discipline repressive or even cruel. No matter; the parent must 
send her child on pain of the penalties of the law (her child, because 
in working-class families it is the mother 1ather than the father who 

concerned with the children’s education). For middle and upper- 
class parents, of course, the wind of compulsion is tempered. They 
have choice of school, and if they decide not to send their child to 
school at all their competence to educate him at home is usually 
recognised. But the working-class parent has no such privileges. If 
she thinks the influence of the nearest Council school to be bad, her 
only alternatives are to move house to the vicinitv of a better school 
every day. The working- 
are compelled. They must their children to a 
over which they have no direct effective indirect 
control, to be educated on lines with which they disagree and for 


ends of which they have no comprehension. 
* * * * 


or to send her children a long journey 


class parents send 


school and no 


This does not mean that the average parent is in revoit against 
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the school system. She is glad to have the child out of the house 
and off her hands. But she resents both the compulsion and the 
system, and her resentment shows itself in the attitude of parents as 
a whole towards teachers as a whole. Everyone who is in contact 
with the working-class notices the jealousy of teachers’ long holidays, 
of their high pay and of their airs of superiority. 'Working-class 
parents are glad for their children to become teachers—it is the 
quickest way out of the working-class—but they resent and to some 
extent despise teachers all the same. The root of resentment lies in 
the fact of compulsion and in the complete divorce between the 
ideals of the parent and those of the teaching profession. 

Parents’ resentment of teachers is exactly balanced by teachers’ 
resentment of parents. To the average elementary-school teacher 
the parents of their pupils are a nuisance and a disgrace: ignorant, 
selfish, benighted beings with no sense of social values, no ideals, no 
disinterestedness, anxious only to get their children a training which 
will enable them to earn more money. In any gathering of teachers 
you will hear complaints of parents—their fecklessness, their un- 
reasonableness, their failure to keep their children clean and punctual, 
The teachers would like to control the feeding, dressing, hygiene, 
health and sometimes the religion of the children, as well as their 
class-teaching. For all the extra wock it lays on them, they welcome 
the provision of school milk, of school uniforms, of school dentistry 
and of Youth Clubs. The parents would prefer to have the milk 
delivered to their homes, the clothing-provision made in the form 
of money to be spent on boots and coats of their own choice, the 
dentistry put on a panel system which wouid give them choice of 
practitioner. Most of them accept what benefits are offered, but 
they resent them ; and being working-class parents their resentment 
is inarticulate 


17> 


- 7. * * 


How is the barrier between parents and teachers to be broken 
down? The first move should surely come from the teachers. 
Their superior education and their professional position alike 
demand that they should make the overtures. They must go out 
of their way to recognise that it is the parents, not the teachers, 
who are primarily responsible for the children. They must consult 
them, collectively as well as individually. In every elementary 
chool there should be a Parents’ Conference, meeting, say, one 
«vening a month to discuss the affairs of the school, and holding 
regular consultations with the authorities, school-managers and 
teachers. The profession might look on this as a way of educating 
the parents; the parents would certainly look on it as a way of 
educating the profession. Once the barriers were down, the way 
would be open to educational progress along the lines of true 
democratic community. 

Do I exaggerate the barriers? The class distinction between 
parents and elementary-schoo] teachers is as sharp as any in our 
class-ridden society. Though they come from the same homes, the 
teachers regard themselves as members of a higher class than the 
parents. In a way they have been taught to regard themselves so. 
They have been segregated from the mass of the working-class ever 
since they went to a secondary school, probably at the age of eleven. 
When they left the secondary school they went to “ college,” usually 
to a training college, where everyone was preparing to be a teacher. 
The training college is the opposite of a university ; universality is 
absent ; the future teachers meet no students in other faculties, no 
research-students, no foreigners, often no member of the opposite 
sex. When they take up their first appointments they are 
already accustomed to wearing blinkers which many of them retain 
for the rest of their lives. If the first move must be towards 
parents’ conferences and parents’ councils, the second must be 
towards the liberalising of teachers’ training, perhaps through the 
transformation of training colleges into departments of universities 
‘nd technical institutes. 

* . * * 

But there is a third step to be taken, a step which involves not 
so much organisational change as sheer straight thinking on first 
principles. The present trend in education is all towards 
totalitarianism. Reformers want the leaving-age to be raised ; they 
want compulsory powers first, after which they will begin to think 


how to use them and towards what end. They wouid no doubt 
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like compulsory school feeding, compulsory school dressing, com- 
pulsory school dentistry and diphtheria - immunisation. Already 
there is talk of compulsory religious instruction (quite undenomina- 
tional, quite undogmatic, of course) and of compulsory inculcation 
of a “sense of social purpose.” The totalitarian trend is most 
obvious in the new Youth Movement which is growing at such a 
pace, especially in certain rural and semi-rural districts, The idea 
js to adolescents in Hundreds of Youth Organisers 
ominous utle!) have been appointed already. Some authorities look 
forward trankly to the day when every adolescent will be enrolled 
in a Youth Club. But nobody has decided in what direction the 


is to move. 


enrol clubs. 


movement 
purpose with which most reformers and 
authorities would perhaps, the following: “We shall first 
care for the physical side. Our second task is the forming of 
character and the implanting of a feeling of responsibility and duty. 
Through the youth we will shape a new generation ready, if neces- 
sary, to defend the country in arms. The third task will be to instil 
knowledge.” (The definition is that given by Stang, a Nazi Youth 
Minister.) Education may be moving towards equality, but liberty 
is being lost in the process and the totalitarian trend is obvious. 


* * * * 


Working-class parents know all this, and the knowledge lies 
behind their resistance to so many contemporary reforms. Give us 
milk in our homes, they say ; we know how to use it to the best 
advantage of our children. Give us money to feed the children 
properly, then you won’t need to puli out so many teeth. Give us 
decent houses and gardens and a bit more leisure, then you won’t 
need a Youth Movement to get the adolescents off the street- 
corners. Give our men the prospect of good jobs, then we won’t 
want to take children away from school early so as to get some of 
their earnings for house-keeping money. All you are doing with 
your educational reforms, with your compulsory this and semi- 
compulsory that, is to patch up the holes in your rotten social 
You treat the symptoms and neglect the disease. 


The definition of 


agree iS, 


system 

The forgotten parent must be remembered if we are to get any 
straight thinking on the aims apart from the methods of education. 
Granted the parent is selfish, granted she is ignorant, granted her 
vision is as wasocial as that of the lioness-with-cubs ; the fact still 
remains that there must be a balance between the claim of the 
parent who thinks of the child as a member of the family and of 
the educationist who thinks of him as a member of the State. At 
present the scales are weighted on the side of the State. In this 
third year of war against Fascism we are laying up for ourselves a 
totalitarian future in education. 


GEESE OF THE LORD 


By M. E. JOHNSON 


breakfast things. 

“We did enjoy that goose last night,” I said, “and you cooked 
it beautifully.” 

“Thank you, madam,” she smiled. “A pity, wasn’t it, that when 
alive it didn’t know of the pleasure it would give when dead.” 

“So it was,” I agreed, “though I hadn’t thought of it before.” 

“Its value was in its future, wasn’t it, madam, not in its present, 
One hopes it was happy at the farm in its own way.” 

“ And that it didn’t know its name stood for stupidity,” I laughed. 

“Or that it wasn’t beautiful,” she went on. “Or that it was 
despised for being such a poor mother, a barn-door fowl having 
hatched its eggs and brought up its goslings. Or that it did nothing 
to earn its keep—then—but—afterwards! ” 

She waved the empty toast-rack dramatically. 

“Now I’m tumbling to it,” I said. “After its death it becomes 
a by-word for choice fare and convivial enjoyment. Even its feathers 
make for especially luxurious beds and cushions.” 

“That’s it. Did you, madam, did you ever think of yourself 
as a probable goose of the Lord? ” 

“Well, no, I can’t say I did,” was my reply. 


(in temporary cook, a superior littke woman, was clearing away 
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“Yet you call yourself a sheep of His pasture,” she said. “It’s 
all the same. Ducks, chickens, lambs, sheep or oxen. We cooks 
know what scores of recipes you can get from them all. If the 


heavenly cooks (or what answers to them) can get as much out 
of the souls that seemed so poor before death, it’s not a bad thought 
that the Almighty Pleasure is being served.” 

“ Ye-es,” I said doubtfully. “I should like to know it, though, 
as you wished the goose could.” 

She waived that, carefully brushing crumbs into the tray. 

“Of course,” she continued, in a moment, “there would be souls 
and souls. There’s intensive culture, like churches and chapels. 
There’s sheepfolds and green pastures. What are they all for but 
to produce the best spiritual mutton (don’t be shocked, madam), 
the finest celestial poultry? For my part, I’d be well content to 
provide a wing or a leg (or what answers to them) of courage or 
charity or any good thing which isn’t in the heart of man to conceive. 
Any more than a goose knows about pété de foie gras or a chicken 
about panada. The other day when I was making that calves’-foot 
jelly you like so much, I thought is it possible my poor soul can 
ever be made to produce anything so acceptable in the spiritual 
world? But why not?” 

“Tt certainly makes one look at death differently,” I agreed. 

“I’ve done that for a long time,” she said. “For instance, a 
battle, a loss by sea or fire. ‘Great numbers perished,’ say the 
papers. I try to say, ‘Right dear in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints. It’s expedient that they go away. Souls set 
free to be turned into blessings and benefits in ways unthinkable.’” 

“What about personal identity?” I asked. “Going on being 
ourselves. Are we to enjoy being enjoyed? ” 

Cook raised herself from sweeping up the crumbs under the table, 

“ Maybe. Maybe not,” she said, “as it will serve best. You 
can’t get away from sacrifice, and the first-class sacrifice is willing 
and joyful even to extinction.” 

“Now you're getting beyond me, Cook,” I confessed. 
about sin? ” 

“Qh, all that,” she said airily, “that'll be like the chicken’s or 
goose’s entrails. Thrown away as manure, helping to grow something 
good in due time.” 

“TI wonder,” I said, “what the clergy would have to say about 
all this. Have you consulted any of them? ” 

“Parsons! ” she exclaimed tolerantly. “All honour to them. 
They'll serve for the faithfulness and loyalty stores up there ; but, 
here, I'd never talk to them about anything that wasn’t found 
between the backs of the Prayer Book. When I hear one preaching, 
I say to myself, ‘ There’s a good prize fowl, bless him, teaching us 
other fowls how best to get our souls fed and fattened up for 
heaven. I fear I’ve upset you, madam, but you see we cooks 
see such wonderful possibilities in animal bodies after death that it 
seems natural to suppose wonderful after-death possibilities in human, 


, 


“ What 


souls.” 

“ Argument by analogy,” I said. 
push it too far.” 

“Perhaps. And now, madam, what pudding would you like for 
dinner? ” 


“Some people think you can 


LORD’S CRICKET GROUND 


How well do I recall those ardent hours , 
Under the railed pavilion’s busy clock, 
Where ag’d Victorian members, set like rock, 
Extolled some by-gone batsman’s wondrous powers, 
Knew the content of slow and radiant peace: 
The sharp click of the bat, the bowler’s cry: 
The friendly pensive sun in August sky: 
The sandwiches we ate upon our knees, 
Admired the limber players flannelied ease 
Between the overs, lolling on the ground. 
Joined in the crowd’s excited swelling sound 
To mark a finished century at the crease. 
The bated silences, spontaneous noise, 
Were a small part of cricket’s golden joys. 
JOHN HApEN. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


N “A Spectator’s Notebook” for last week (the temple of 
Janus being temporarily closed for repairs) Clusius made a 


statement against which I protest. He questioned a recent assertion 
by Professor Joad to the effect that many pecple who have become 
great readers in later life had not read for pleasure before the age 
of sourteen. “Can this be true?”, asks Clusius. “I should have 
guessed, on the other hand, that those who do not read for pleasure 
in childhood (given access to books) will never do so.” This guess 
on the part of Clusius is surely a faulty guess—a harsh Etruscan 
assumption. It may in fact be true that the citizens of Chiusi, if 
they failed to acquire a taste for literature in childhood, remained 
illiterate all their lives. We do not know about that, since we have 
no relics of Etruscan literature and cannot even read their language. 
But Clusius is not writing about his home town in the eighth century 
before Christ ; he is writing about Europe in 1942. And I contend 
that his guess is both inaccurate and dangerous. Inaccurate, since 
in fact many people who never willingly opened a beck unul they 
swam into adolesceace have in later life found in books a stimulus 
for their energies and a solace for their lethargic hours. Dangerous, 
since were his words to meet the eyes of boys and girls of fifteen, 
or even of their parents, alarm and despondency might be spread. 
* * * * 

The illusion that the reading habit necessarily develops in early 
childhood is due to many causes, and particularly to the fact that 
men of letters have seldom been truthful about their early reading. 
We all know the story, which appears so often in autobiographies, of 
how a little boy crept down to his father’s study when all had retired 
to rest and by the light of a flickering candle devoured delightedly 
the folio pages of the Prothalamion or the Faerie Queene. Some pre- 
cocious boys, such as J. S. Mill, may in fact have indulged in this 
priggish ceremony. It may be true also that in Puritan or Victorian 
days, when so many books were regarded as forbidden fruit for the 
young, the more inquisitive child may have sneaked into the 
vicarage study and spent some wicked miinutes scanning the pages 
of the Classical Dictionary. Yet the fact remains that in the 
memories of the eminent there is seldom any mention of the 
unimproving books which they read in childhood ; and that even 
honourable people, who would hesitate to toy with veracity in 
describing other forms of early prowess, will lie shamelessly when it 
comes to talk about their early reading. Even Macaulay, who by 
temperament was quite capable of having enjoyed the Arecpagitica 
at the age of seven, slipped in a fib about the Faerie Queene. Even 
Byron, who was frank about his weaknesses, allowed it to be supposed 
that at Harrow he had acquired a sound knowledge of the Classics, 
and that his distaste for Horace was but a pardonable eccentricity 
or the part of an outspoken schelar. These false assertions by the 
eminent have had a bad effect upon parents, and have tempted 
them to believe that unless their children care for serious books 
while in the nursery they are unlikely in later life to care for any 
books at all. I regret that Clusius should perpetuate this error. 

* * . * 

Many literary people, if they searched their memories and banished 
all vanities, would admit that until the age of fourteen they found 
it difficult to read at all, and that the few books which held their 
attention were-those which were of so exciting a character that the 
thrill of the story enabled them to conquer the physical strain of de- 
ciphering the printed word. It has always appeared strange to me 
that the parents and teachers of my generation seemed to ignore the 
fact that the normal boy and girl, up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
reads with effort and pain. No parent in my day would have been so 
unwise as to turn the young pianist, who had only just mastered 
his five-finger exercises, on to deciphering the Fifth Symphony ; 
they started him off with something catchy and simple, such as 
the Lustige Bauer. But when it came to bocks the theory was 
widely held that a child could jump in a bound from Froggy Would 
a Wooing Ge vo the Last Days of Pompeii. I can well remember 
being discouraged by my schoolmaster from reading the works of 
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Sir A. Conan Doyle on the ground that they were “ worthless 
literature.” Had i been allowed to indulge my taste for Sherlock 
Holmes between the ages of ten and eleven I should assuredly have 
learnt to read print rapidly at least two years earlier than I did, 
With my own children I adopted a wholly different method, | 
encouraged them to read all the shockers they could find, with 
the result that they had mastered the art of reading before they left 
their private schools, And I wisely refrained from the pernicious 
indulgence of reading books to them aloud. 


* * t * 


Not cnly do the eminent tel! lies in their memoirs about the 
serious books which they read in childhood but they forget to 
mention the silly bocks which they liked. Moreover, in tracing the 
development of their own exquisite taste, they omit to record the 
books which they came gradually to dislike. The milestones along 
the long road to the fastidious enjoyment of literature, may, on one 
side, record the progress towards trained literary appreciation. But 
the milestones, on the opposite side of the road, although of equal 
intercst and importance, are too often ignored. I should much like 
to know at what age Tennyson came to find Byron empty or 
Churchill dull, For in truth the landmarks in one’s own literary 
development are not merely the discovery of the good but the 
realisation of the bad. It was a very important milestone on my 
own road when I acquired an appreciation of Racine; but it was 
an equally important milestone when I flung the Picture of Dorian 
Gray into the Irish Channel when crossing from Stranraer to Larne, 
It is a great day in any young person’s life when he first thrills 
to the poetry of Swinburne; but it is an even greater day when 
the surmise steals upon him that the poetry of Swinburne is not 
quite so good as all that. 

7 * . * 


I admit that Clusius does not say that a child who has not read 
an improving book before the age of fourteen is doomed 1o illiteracy, 
He would probably agree with what I have written above on 
the subject of Sherlock Holmes. But since his words might well be 
misunderstood, I wish to enter a warm plea for the young illiterate. 
If he be an only child, then it is indeed probable that at a very 
early age he will find in books the companionship denied him in 
the nursery. But if he belongs to a large and noisy family he will 
not have the silence, the leisure, or the courage to crouch over 
books. He may acquire the theory that he does not care for books, 
and an unwise parent may confirm this theory, either by taking 
it for granted and thereby fixing a huge label of illiteracy upon 
his child or else by seeking to ccunter it by imposing on the infant 
the reading of improving books. I am glad to see that this adult 
clumsiness has of recent years diminished. When I was a boy I 
would be given as prizes at school books, such as the works 
of Charles Kingsley, which were really unreadzble. I observe 
that priz2-books today are chosen with some regard to the estimated 
taste of the under-fourteens. I was also told in my youth that it 
was a sign of illiteracy to mark or to “deface” books. It took me 
many years to realise that, on the contrary, it was a sign of literacy 
to mark one’s books very carefully and to scribble a personal index 
on the fiy-leaf. In the days when I could afford to buy books, I 
used to annotate them carefuily ; and today, when seeking for some 
reference, I thank heaven that I was guided to such defacement. A 
man who marks or defaces a library book is, I fully admit, a knave; 
but a man who omits to annotate his own books is not to my mind 
a serious reader. I trust that if the eye of any under-fourteen, if the 
eye of any intelligent parent, falls upon these words they will listen 
to Professor Joad and myself rather than to the disconcerting words 
of Clusius. It is a common experience that the tastes or the 
distastes manifested before the age of adolescence are not always 

ermanent ; many a child has, before the age of fourteen, regarded all 
books with aversion and has yet in later life come to handle even a 
bad book with that greedy reverence which marks the addict. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 
“Macbeth.’’ At the Piccadilly. ——‘‘ Salt of the Earth.’’ At the 


Vaudeville. 

Ir must be a very long time since Macheth was produced with 
such a close attention to its dramatic form. Mr. Gielgud has had 
the vision to demar-zate clearly and accurately the three almost 
symphonic movements of the piay—ambition achieved by violence, 
secured temporarily by further violence, and finally crashing at 
the hands of stern and retributory justice. He has seen, in par- 
ticular, the necessity for keeping one long sweeping movement going 
from the moment of Duncan’s arrival at Macbeth’s castle right dowa 
to the sudden and almost sickening drop of tension after the dis- 
covery of the murder. This whole section of the play is here 
presented with an enormous cogency as well as great emotional 
force. 

Similarly, the last two acts, from the scene in the Witches’ Cavern 
to the end, are produced with none of the scrappiness and delay 
which usually make the finale of the tragedy something nearer 
knockabout than drama. Mr. Gielgud solves the problem by the 
simple device (vet how difficult to carry out) of contrasting rhythm 
and tempo, which in their very conflict, give the last acts that 
sense of construction which most producers entirely miss. 

One is especially grateful for the restoration of scenes usuaily 
cut, particularly the Porter’s bawdy dialogue with Macduff, and 
the scen> which immediately follows the discovery of the murder 
and which is important in that it gives, as it were, an “ outside ” 
reference to the event, Surely, hcwever, Mr. Gielgud could have 
put this scene in better perspective by presenting it before, and not 
after, the first interval. The second part would then have begun 
right away with the imperial glories of Macbeth and his Queen— 
the correct opening to the second chapter of evils and disasters. 

Mr. Gielgud’s performance in the name part is magnificent. He 
knows both by art and instinct how much of his power to keep in 
reserve, and so, unlike most Macbeths, he reaches the last act 
without having shouted himself hoarse and without having thrown 
away the final “hysterica passio” with which Macbeth must meet 
the successive revelations of the “ equivocations of the fend.” His 
soliloquies (with the exception of “Tomorrow and tomorrow,” 
which is over-accentuated to the point of destroving both metre 
and poetic content) are splendidly conceived and deeply moving. 

As Lady Macbeth Miss Ffranggon Davies acts with enormous 
skill but has alas! neither the voice nor the personality for the part. 
At no time does she give the impression of absolute and unscrupulous 
wickedness which is the vital basis of Lady Macbeth’s character ; 
her invocation to the powers of evil in Act I, for instance, has an 
incongruously cold and intellectual air about it. 

Nicholas Hannen makes of Duncan a human being instead of a 
lay figure, for which he deserves our best thanks. Francis Lister 
interprets the difficult character of Macduff to perfection and rises 
to the heights of great acting in his reactions to the news of the 
murder of his wife and children; and Leon Quartermaine con- 
tributes a restrained and gentle Banquo. The dresses are good, the 
scenery is unimpressive ; and the incidental music is timely and 
not too obtrusive. 

Salt of the Earth is an obviously sincere attempt to present a 
sympathetic picture of life in occupied France, but it is written in 
a stilted and banal style, its characters are unreal puppets, and its 
incidents unconvincing ; all of which is a great pity, particularly as 
regards the large and hard-working cast. Basit WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Empire.——‘*t The Gold Rush.”’ 


« 


“Mrs. Miniver.’’ At the 


London Pavilion. 
Tue first half-hour of Mrs. Miniver I found almost intolerable. 
Here is a film which trumpets a grandiose claim to present a picture 
of “ordinary” British people under fire, which begins with an 
tlaborate peace-time essay in praise of social snobbery and then 
ponderously reveals us on Sunday, September 3rd, 1939, as a collec- 
tion of simple-minded innocents basking in the sunshine of a smile 
from the squire’s pew and without any inkling whatsoever that we 
may be at war before the service is over. The “ middle-class ” 
Minivers live in a near-mansion on the bank of a river, own an 
expensive car, an expensive motor-launch, boast a governess, two 
servants and a son at Oxford. These are the “ ordinary ” people 
whose fortitude in luxurious. adversity the cinema audiences of 
America are being asked to accept as symbolic of the British war 
effort. Surely theré is only one conclusion which can be reached 
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by the transatlantic victims of such well-meaning but unconsciously 
pro-fascist propaganda—that the world revolution which is visible 
to the people of every other country in the world has manifested 
itself in Britain only as a defence of bourgeois privilege. It is 
no excuse that the film was made in Hollywood. It wou'd surely 
not have beea impossible to have obtained sufficient British co- 
operation of an informed kind to see that the historical and psycho- 
logical milieu was as accurate as are some of the physical details 
of the film—for example, the interior of the Anderson shelter. 
Although one remains alarmed throughout its showing by the 
possibility of its romantic parochialism being accepted in 
America as historically accurate, Mrs. Muiniver eventually settles 
down to be a well-made and quite conventional war-film. William 
Wyler (who must have agreed to direct it when thinking it was 
te be abcut people cnd not puppets) has succeeded in bringing 
many episodes poignantly alive. ‘The story as a whole not 
unnaturally eludes him, but he works wonders with his material by 
creating every now and again a true, even subtly revealing relation- 
ship between his characters. The frightened family in the shelter, 
each member suppressing or communicating terror in the most con- 
vincing manner; the embarrassment of bereavement broken down 
by a spontaneous gesture—-all this is good. Wyler also uses success- 
fully his old device of giving some of his settings a nostalgic value. 
He repeats camera-angles on the staircase of the Miniver home and 
on a pew in the village church to remind us in moments of tragedy 
of joyful scenes which occurred there earlier. Because of these 
qualities there is no doubt that Mrs. Miniver will prove popular. 
A revival of The Gold Rush suggests that Mr. Chaplin would 
have been the ideal British adviser to employ upon any film about 
ordinary British people. The original silent film has been made 
suitable for modern projection and now carries an excellent score (to 
which Chaplin himself has contributed) and a lively commentary 
which is gay, satirical and delicately sentimental by turns. This 
is written and spoken by Chaplin himself. The additicn of the 
great film-maker’s own reactions to the behaviour of his “little 
fellow” brings home more strongly than ever before the extent to 
which Chaplin personifies in all his work the struggling but 
irrepressible cockney. The commentary brings out sharply an 
element of burlesque gentility which was always implicit in the 
pictures and which seems to represent those social ambitions which 
not only are a British chatacteristic but also—and most importantly 
--2 British joke. These considerations apart, it is a delight to see 
again how Chaplin utilises every second of screen-time, creating 
his atmosphere and developing his narrative by continuous mobility 
of movement, gesture and grimace. As a maker of moving pictures 
Chaplin has never forgotten (except perhaps in his final speech in 
The Great Dictator), that as soon as the movies cease to move 
they are as dead as mutton. EnGaR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Moeran’s Violin Concerto 

A NEw concerto for violin by E. J. Moeran was played by Mr. 
Catterall at the “Prom” on Wednesday of last week, and won 
immediate favour with the audience—and this in spite of its being 
the intimate kind of music that suffers most from performance in 
the Albert Hall. Here is no orator setting fire to enthusiasm with 
dramatic eloquence or exciting admiration by the virtuosity of his 
elocution, but a quiet fellow discoursing, now dreamily, now gaily, 
and always charmingly. That the subject of his discourse, or rather 
the subject that set him talking, was the Kerry landscape is neither 
here nor there. We forget about it as soon as we forget about the 
brook in the “ Pastoral,” enchanted by the poetic images which 
the idea has evoked in the composer. And if now and then the 
Irish brogue proves infectious, it adds charm to the tone of voice 
without ever becoming affected. 

Whether this is a good concerto is open to doubt. Rhetoric and 
the dramatic attitude contribute to all the great concertos from 
Mozart’s to Elgar’s and, if you will, Walton’s. Without these 
qualities something essential is lacking. Then, again, Moeran’s 
design does not justify itself. Between two contemplative move- 
ments, the last a Lento, he places a gay and dancing rondo. It is, 
of course, part and parcel of his abnegation of all dramatic effect 
that he avoids the excitement of a resounding finale. But, at least 
at a first hearing, the scheme did not seem successful. The effect 
is tame and left one with a feeling of disappointment. I would 
emphasise that my criticism is not directed against the composer’s 
refusa! to conform to the conventions of the concerto-form, but to 
a failure to convince one that the design he has substituted for 
them is successful as a design. DyNELEY Hussey. 
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have to come first.” 
It was an admirab!e and very necessary broadcast. Unfortunately there 


are still some people about who are uying to weaken the war-effort 
by fostering the myth that a large section of the German people are our 
potential Allies. The exhibition “Allies Inside Germany,” which is 
widely publicised and was jusi opened in the centre of London, is perhaps 
the greatest effort undertaken so far to make the British public believe 
this dangerous myth 
The whole exhibition is in rather bad 

horrified to see the waste of paper which 1s 
section of the sponsors of this “ Free German Movement 
of Information told the House of Commons on June 
weekly paper, Die Zeitung, consumes alone ten million 
yearly! At this exhibition we can see a host of other Free German pub- 
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experience how urgently every ounce of paper is needed at the moment 
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But this is only a relatively minor criticism. 
wrote: “Unhappy Emigrants! They are ignorant of much that they 
should know: of themselves, of what 1s around them!” Today Emil 
Ludwig writes in his latest book, The Germans, of the “homesick re- 


fugees.” It is not for me to decide whethcr this untimely exhibition is 
the result of ignorance, homesickness or definite political activities. It is 
in any case an attempt to persuade us that we have a considerable number 
of Allies inside Germany. Which large group ot people forms this mythi- 
cal opposition, one may well ask? The sponsors of the exhibition will 
answer: “The Church and the Social-Democrats, above everything.” 
Allow me to deal with these two groups as briefly as I can 

It is true that a minor group of German Christians oppose the anti- 
Christian movement strongly. But this is merely an internal dispute 
of church doctrine. In a 3ermon which the Bishop of Minster preached 
recently (much advertised by the Free Germans) he had the admirable 
courage of attacking certain anti-Christian tendencies very strongly, but 
he ended his sermon by praying for a German victory, for the German 
Army, for the German nation, and his great Fuhrer. With all due respect; 
I should hesitate to refer to such people as potential allies 

The alleged opposition of the Social-Democrats is even more blatant— 
and much more painful. Two well-known German politicians, Curt 
Geyer and Walter Loeb, have described in one of the frankest pamphlets 
ever published, Gollancz in German Wonderland, the shameful militarist 
and policy which the German Social-Democrats pursued 
from 1914-1933. And when Hitler arrived in 1933, the German Socialists 
approved of his policy. The leaders of the German Trades Unions sought 
their collaboration 


aggressive 


outright “co-ordination” and offered wholeheartedly 
with the Nazis. Indeed the German Socialists used most shameful 


methods in order to stop any criticism of the Hitler régrme abroad. On 
March 31st, 1933, the Manchester Guardian reported: “ The German 
Socialist leaders are leaving the Labour and Socialist International because 
the latter did not comply with the request of the German Socialists to call 
off criticism of the Nazis.” The Trade Union report of 1933 speaks on 
page 429 of the attempt by Hitler to blackmail the entire Labour Press 
On May 17th, 1933, Hitler’s policy was accepted unanimously 


of Europe. 
“even the Socialists 


in the Reichstag, and in the words of The Times, 
supported it.” 

Where have in ro years of Hitler in Germany any of the 65 million 
ever shown the spirit the whole of Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Norway, Yugoslavia, Poland and all our other Allies are showing? 
Where has ever a German inside Germany shown the heroic greatness 
of the unknown judges of Heydrich, the hands that stab German officers 
and soldiers daily in France, Norway, and so forth—where has there 


Germans 
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ever been inside Germany an organisation which attempted a real 


war 

against their enemies as all the occupied countries are having at the 
moment? 

Ilo try to persuade people that there is anythine like a real and 


organised opposition inside Germany is not only untrue, but it is danger. 
ous. In order to win the war we cannot possibly reckon upon any help 
from within Germany, but Germany must be beaten and tefeated in the 
field. To plead already now foi some mythical Allies inside Germany 
will do as much harm to the winning of the war as it will to the winning 
of the peace. Admittedly, it would make both—the winning of the war 
and the peace—much easier if there was really any active opposition alive 
inside Germany. Unfortunately it is not true. As Emerson says 99 
rightly: “God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose 
you can never have both.”—yYours faithfully, 
PETER F WHIENER. 


Take which you please 
16 Warwick Street, Rugby 


A NATIONAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


S1r,—Not too much importance should be attached to the appea: of the 


Rev. K. L. Parry in his otherwise excellent address as chairman of the 
Congregational Union, “ to undo che mischief wrought bv 1662 and 
all that,” by combining the Anglican and Free Churches. We cannot 


alter the facts of history and it is very questionable whether the benefits 
bestowed upon British life and character do not far outweigh the alleged 
mischief occasioned by the rise and history of Nonconformity. 

In any case, 1t should be understood that Mr. Parry's 
chairman carries with it no authority to involve Congregationalisis in so 
difficult and far-reaching a problem as he suggests. His 1s a purely 
personal point of view, probably not shared by many, if any, of other 
Congregational leaders, and certainly not by the rank and file of members, 
Every single local Church of this polity is composed of individuals 
possessed of voting power on any issue touching its life and work. It 
is a Christian democracy. It is doubtful if one single Church would 
agree to surrender this primal principle, o1 consent for a moment to the 
changes in faith and order involved in the proposed fusion 

There are, of course, two essentially different presentations of the 
Protestant faith. One is credal, sacramentarian, sacerdotal, episcopal 
and tenacious of rites, ceremonies, liturgies and prayers which are the 
traditions of many centuries. The other is non-credal (members simply 
avow their faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord), anti-sacerdotal, self- 
governing, evangelical and basing its teaching on the New Testament. 
The Sacraments are observed, but with a different interpretation, and the 
churches hold themselves free to worship as they will, without the clog 
and hindrance of ancient custom. 

How can these two systems of thought and practice combine? Dr. 
Paton, in his important contribution to your columns on the subject 
asks what Church should people join should they become convinced ol 
the truth of the Christian religion? 

Well they are confronted now with the choice of two great com- 
munions, the Roman and the Anglican, which show little sign of fusion. 
Why should there not be a third choice—the Free Church of England, 
which should and must develop by the union of the Nonconformist 
communions in view of the tremendous tasks of the post-war era?— 
Yours &c., BERNARD GAGE THEOBALD. 

West Moors, Dorset. 


position as 


Sir,—The excellent letter on this subject by Mr. Herbert England in 
your issue of July roth includes towards the end one sentence that sur- 
prises me; and which illustrates the sort of differences that separate 
Christians. 

He writes: “If the figures given by ‘Janus are only approximate to 
actuality, there must be another 50 per cent. at least who are detached 
Christians, i.e., those who are baptised and Christian at heart, but fail to 
continue as active members of any particular community which marks 
them as sectarian.” Why does he link “baptised” and “ Christian 
at heart’? How can any form of ceremony make a Christian “ at heart ”? 
Yet such ceremonies many Christian churches teach as essential. There 
is nothing more shocking to my mind than the opening sentences in 
the baptismal services in the Anglican prayer book. In the church service 
we read: “All men are conceived and born in sin,” and :n the home 
service: “the child, who being born in original sin, and in the wrath of 
God.” What a direct conflict there 1s between these horrible phrases 
and the beautiful words of Jesus taken from the gospel of S. Mark 
which follow these phrases. Jesus loved little children, unbaptised 
children for certain, and said: “of such is the kingdom of God.” 

We know how these dreadful phrases arose. Augustin insisted on the 
doctrine of original sin, Calvin followed him, and so in these days does 
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Karl Barth. But most Englishmen and Englishwomen (and recently I 
have had direct evidence of this) at heart agree with the ancient Briton 


Pelagius (Morgan, in his own tongue). He deniea the doctrine of original 
sin, and the taint of Adam, and maintained chat every man was given 
by God power to receive the gospel. He proclaimed the spiritual 


freedom of man. He was a monk who lived about the year A.D. 400. 

As we doctors know there are some children conceived and born 
in sin. Their parents have suffered from venereal disease, and conveyed 
the poison to their seed. Baptism, nor any other form of ceremony will 
not help them. Indeed the belief in such magical ceremonies deters 
some parents from securing safety for their infants by being cured of 
their own evils before cheir children are conceived. So long as Christian 
churches teach the essential necessity of such ceremonies there can be no 
true attachment to them of men of thought. Such men remain Christians 
at heart, but they cannot become churchmen.—Yours faithfully, 

Crockham Hill. N. BisHop HARMAN, F.R.C.S. 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sm,—As an old Gladstonian Liberal, may I express the great pleasure 
Ihave had in reading Miss Jennie Lee’s article “ Politics and the Public ”? 
I am, it seems, part of a historical hang-over, but I feel very strongly 
that it is from Gladstonian Liberalism that we need to start weaving the 
web of the new world we all desire to see. Miss Lee calls for candour 
in our public men, and that is a constitutional call. Mr Baldwin told us 
he concealed his real mind for fear of losing an election. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, when asked to qualify the expression of his opinions 
at the time of the Boer War, declined to do so on the ground that it was 
his duty to express his opinions and leave the country to approve or 
reject them ; and Sir Henry’s attitude was the correct one. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone the intimidation of the Squire was got rid 
of. May I ask if Eccleston Square has always been free from the suspicion 
of exercising political pressure? Burke laid it down that a Member of 
Parliament is not a delegate, and Mr. Gladstone held that the House of 
Commons could not function as long as a solid body of Irish Members, 
acting under strict party orders, regardless of the general interest, sat in 
it. Can the Labour Party claim to be observers of the liberal constitu- 
tional doctrines of these great statesmen? Miss Lee discusses the reaction 
of the coal-owners had it been decided contrary to their views to nationalise 
the mines, and she is of opinion that it would probably have been a 
patriotic acceptance. Now there have been many calls to the Govern- 
ment to declare a wages policy. Why has the Government never put one 
forward ? Because, I take it, they were afraid of the effect on Labour, 
whose wishes might not have been met thereby. But surely this matter 
should have been thrashed out; the country should have before it 
various proposals and indications of what reactions to them might be 
expected. This fundamental matter has never veen frankly discussed and 
a state of affairs has existed and exists which is very unsatisfactory. A 
condition precedent, however, to such discussion is that there should be 
courage to express opinion and willingness to listen to it give it fair con- 
sideration, and make the best of what may be decided on. There are many 
able men and women who believe that there is no other way of carrying 
on than by buying and selling at a profit, in a society which has many 
differences of fortune; that, as the Church Catechism says. we must all 
do our duty in our station. But they are accused of wishing the exploita- 
tion of the poor and told that nationalisanen is inevitable. I suggest 
that the accusation be withdrawn and individualism—in a form suited to 
the times—be given a chance. In his review of Dr Ernest Barker’s 
book, Reflections on Government, Mr. E. L. Woodward in jour issue of 
July roth says Dr. Barker’s whole argument rests on a clear understanding 
of the moral basis of political society as a cure for the intellectual confu- 
sion of present-day politics. Who recognised this as clearly and taught it 
as eloquently and boldly as the able administrator Gladstone ?—Your 
obedient servant, J. MEWBURN LEVIEN. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


alas 


Sin—Your leading article “Critics in Parliament” and Miss Jennie 
Lee’s article in the same issue together suggest that the pre-war party 
system is outmoded. During the past year I have been concerned with 
the “follow up” of the Malvern Conference. I have discussed with 
hundreds of the clergy and laity in many places how the Malvern Findings, 
for which His Grace the Archbishop was so largely responsible, can be 
made the bases of constructive political action, and I have found with 
Miss Lee that “ most of them don’t want to be Conservajives, but they 
have no faith in the Labour Party and don’t know where to look for 
leadership.” 

It may be that there must be a new combination of men and women of 
good will before the new and better order can be attained. But heaven 
alone knows where we can look -for inspired political leadership.— 
Yours, &c., SIDNEY Dark. 

Savile Club, W. 1. 
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THE WAR AND RUBBER 


S1r,—As one who desires more than anything else some sort of working 
agreement between those ancieni and stubborn enemies, Great Britain 
and the United States of America, may I ask you to publish this protest 
against the continual, wilful misuse and interpretation of that vague 
formula, the Atlantic Charter? In your last issue, Sir Andrew McFadyean 
writes of its “violation.” The private opinions of President Roosevelt, 
Sir, can no more be “ violated ” than those of any other man. Naturally 
every Englishman who shares the aspirations set forth in the collaborated 
pipe-dream of the distinguished statesmen, longs to believe that they have 
somehow, magically, the force of treaty signed by two of the less un- 
scrupulous nations. But this is not a way of thinking worthy of any 
man who has heard of Woodrow Wilson’s part in the Treaty of Versailles. 
Apparently it needs to be stated every week in England that the President 
of the United States has no power to commit the United States to inter- 
national obligations. The great dream can only have reality when its 
radical ideas are put into action by all those eagerly reforming and bitterly 
conflicting economic interests of which Sir Andrew writes. Each time we 
act as if they were already reality, do we not put their realisation further 
off ?—Sincerely yours, MARGARET WILSON, 
Church Gates, Blockley, Glos. 


THE DECAY OF THE NOVEL 


S1r,—The modern novel may be ill; it may be suffering from an overdose 
of Freud and the last week’s diagnosis by Frank Swinnerton may be 
correct. But there is more to it than that. 

Admittedly the primary object of a4 novelist is to tell a story; that is 
the rub. The Victorians did and they did it supremely well—yet there 
is another quality to be consideied: it is that greatly misused quality 
of sensibility (in the philosophical sense). A novel should be more 
than an outward display: it is more interesting to watch Hugo at work 
on his characters in his prose epic Les Miserables than to rattle through 
Paris with Balzac in a taxi-cab; it is more interesting to observe mediaeval 
England with Chaucerian eyes than to walk in the smock of Langland; 
it is more interesting to feel as Robert Jordan felt in Spain before the 
bridge was dynamited than to listen to the intellectual Ambrose Silk dis- 
cussing Parsnip and Pimpernel. In each of these cases the stories told 
are good and in this sense they have those primary qualities which 
enable them to be labelled as novels. But even before Freud—and 
that is why I have quoted Chaucer and Langland—men read not only 
to enjoy themselves, but to feel and experience that sensation of 
Kartharsis that only comes from a great work of art. 

Finally, it may be said that the world is divided between those who 
read Dickens and Scott, but those who have read neither Lawrence 
nor Virginia Woolf have missed something that solely comes from a 
“contemplative study of the whole of life.” Sons and Lovers is not 
the masterpiece that David Copperfield is, and Between the Acts is not 
the masterpiece that Ivanhoe may be; yet whereas Dickens ana Scott 
represent the culmination of the story-told novel, we nave yet to await 
the culmination of the psychological novel. Mr. Frank Swinnerton no 
doubt thinks we are stili waiting—protably we are—but the plunge 
has been made and that is something; it is i0o early to condemn it as 
degenerate, for it is still in swaddling clothes.—Your obedient servant, 

Ampleforth. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 


S1r,—There are two omissions in Mr. Swinnerton’s Decay of the Novel. 
He mentions neither Elizabeth Bowen nor I. Compton Burnett, two 
writers who have been and are still producing work superior—at its best 
—to any of the novels of Galsworthy, Wells or Bennett, and equal to 
—though not perhaps comparable with—that of E. M. Forster, Rose 
Macaulay, Virginia Woolf or D. H. Lawrence. Also Mr. Swinnerton’s 
new definition of the Highbrow is a little worrying. What exactly is 
this “culture” that they seem to be absorbing to the exclusion of 
everything else? And why it is “unfor.unate”™ that they should be in 
this case? If this is a new intellectual racket Mr. Swinnerton ought to 
play fair and let us Mezzo-Brows in on it at once.—Yours, &c., 
14 Percy Street, W.1 HESTER W. GRIFFIN, 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCHGOERS 


Sir,—Has not “Janus,” in expressing the number of Easter communi- 
cants in the Church of England as a percentage of the estimated total 
population of the country been guilty of conveying a false impression? 
Easter Communicants are necessarily drawn from among confirmed 
members of the Church of England; and since that church does not 
admit infants to confirmation, I suggest that “ Janus” would have done 
better to have expressed the number of Easter Communicants as a 
fraction of that part of the population which is above the average age 
(say 14) of confirmation. Alternatively, he might have added to the 
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number of Easter communicants the estimated number of children 
beneath that age attending C of E. services, Sunday Schools, &c 

The results of these two computations would differ widely, and the 
former would certainly give a juster and more acceptable estimate of the 

state of church-going” today. Yet this difference itself may serve to 
remind one that there is a large mass of the population who do not 
attend church services, but who are certainly not untouched by the 
influence of the Church. I submit, therefore—but here “Janus” is 
quite without blame—that it is monstrous to speak—as ceftain grim 


Pharisees delight to do—of England as “ No longer a Christian land.” 
Further, that there is a real regard—often expressed in a practical 

fashion—for their church among non-attenders, any clergyman 

who is diligent in visiting all his people will testify—I am, your obedient 


D. A. Davies. 


these 


servant, 
9 Eastuille Terrace, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

Sir,—“ Janus” in “A Spectator’s Notebook” in your issue of the 3rd 

instant, gives 2,391,730 as the “ effective ” membership of the Church of 

England, a rough estimate based on the number ot Easter communicants. 

Of course, the actual membership is considerably more. A Church 

authority a few years ago put it at round about nine millions, but one 


would wish to know whether there be any general consensus of 
opinion as to this 
‘Janus ” states that the Roman Catholic “ population” is put at least 


as high as the number who attended Easter Communion in the Church 
of England, but what is meant by “ population” ? The number of over 
2,000,000 allotted to the Free Churches is probably correct.—Yours 
faithfully, CHURCHMAN. 


Edinburgh. 
POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Str,—One might admire the subtlety with which “ Clusius " contrived last 
week to make “A Spectator’s Notebook” the vehicle for his anti-Soviet 
for the detestable subject-matter and the deplorable 
Why should the name of the Soviet Ambassador be 
*” chooses to make 


propaganda, but 
taste he displays. 
dragged in to pass off the insinuations which “ Clusius 
about liberty in the Soviet Union? 

The Red Army is fighting to push the damned Germans not out of 
Russia, but out of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—very different 
from the Russia of history in precisely the respects which * Clusius ” thinks 
it was not tactful of the Bishop of Chelmsford to mention. The Soviet 
Press and radio bear witness that the Red Army and the Soviet peoples, 
religious and irreligious, Europeans and Asiatics, former ruling race and 
former colonies alike, are fighting, in their opinion, against slavery and 
for “ political and religious liberty, for the right to think and speak and 
write as we like.” 

“ Clusius ” may not believe it That is his affair. But he has no right 
to attribute his fantasies to others—least of all to the Soviet Ambassador. 
—Yours faithfully, ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 

Tass Agency, Reuters Building, 85 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


“ UNCONVINCING ASSURANCES ” 
Sir,—You say in the first note of your issue of July 3rd—*On the very 
day on which the Germans anncunce that the fall ot Sevastopol was 
largely due to attacks by dive-bombers, Mr. Lyttelton was casting doubts 
on the value of this type.” Your note, quite unintentionally, bore the 
above apt title. Surely, Sir, a German announcement is always meant 
to mislead the unwary?—Yours faithfully, 

Burghclere, Hants. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE 


Sir—Mr. Basil Wright in his review of Lifeline disparages the name 
Merchant Service. Why? Surely there is nothing finer than service, 
and no finer service than that which the men of the Merchant Navy give. 
The Navy is known to us also as the Service.—Your obedient servant, 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. E. W. G. KIMpson. 


A SCHOLAR’S CLIMB 


Sirr.—In a review of Mr. A. L. Rowse’s A Cornish Childhood, which 
appeared in last week's Spectator over my initials, I used in a purely 
literary sense a phrase which, it occurs to me on seeing the review in 
print, might conceivably be misinterpreted as implying that this was 
one of those autobiographies whose writers seem to delight in dwelling 
on the physical and mental vagaries of their sexual development. Nothing 
in fact could be further from the truth. From anything of the kind 
Mr. Rowse’s book is conspicuously free ; that is one of its merits. I 
should like (though neither Mr. Rowse nor anyone else has raised the 
matter) to make that completely clear.—I am, Sir, &c., H,. W. H. 


ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It would perhaps increase the townsman’s appreciation of the value of 
the land, if he saw the comfortable state of those who farm a few score 
of acres rather for pleasure than profit. The homesteads are populous 
with turkeys, geese, guinea-fowl, ducks and hens. From the daily supply 
of eggs many hundreds have been stored. The owners are virtually free 
from regulations. They do not demand the Government poultry rations, 
since they have abundance of grain and other food, not only for the 
laying birds, but for fattening the others. On some such farms a mixture 
of grains has been sown in order that regulations dealing with specific 
grains may be avoided. A large proportion of this stock never reaches 
either the markets or the neighbours. The holding is self-sufficing to 
the point of luxury, and the deficiencies of a war-time larder are totally 
avoided. 


Vanished Fish 

A party of ardent fishermen some few years ago walked along the 
bank of one of the streams that supply London with water and con- 
tinually ejaculated admiration of the pools and the shallows. They at 
once formed a syndicate, netted a certain number of coarse fish which 
abounded, and stocked the reaches with trout, which had been dwindling. 
The fry grew very rapidly, for the water abounded in suitable food, 
and many fine fish were caught. Today there are no trout and very 
few coarse fish. The water looks as attractive as ever, but it is poisoned. 
Dead fish, first coarse, then fine, were so many that dwellers on the 
bank used them for manure, and they are claimed as excellent for roses ; 
but that little compensation is now exhausted. We hear a deal of 
planning for a post-war Paradise. It is to be hoped that the purity 
of the streams will be considered. A very great many have been quite 
heedlessly poisoned. Even the crayfish have suffered. 


I7> 


Rights of Way 


In regard to planning, a discussion is to take place this week on 
commons and footpaths and kindred subjects. A good many rights of 
way have been blocked by aerodromes and other military establish- 


ments ; and that most energetic of secretaries, Sir Lawrence Chubb, 
has been busier than ever, if that is possible. Apart from the war the 
struggle to maintain public rights goes on, not always successfully. For 
myself I have seen the complete disappearance of the public rights on 
Lammas or six-months land, and the blocking of one footpath, without 
the raising of a single protest. The first application of the new 
“ Access to Mountains” Act is likely to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Snowdon, where through the public-spirited sympathy of Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis’ farm-tenants, the landowner and the societies concerned 
with rural preservation are co-operating fruitfully ; and as a result foot- 
paths, indicated by proper signposts, are likely, we may hope, to be 
assured in perpetuity across some very wild and beautiful mountain 
scenery. Ramblers’ clubs are particularly interested in this first application 
of the Act. 


A Natural Philosopher 

A Scotch keeper was asked the other day by an ardent sportsman 
what he thought would happen to the grouse where the numbers 
would not be kept down by shooting; and the breeding season for 
grouse and partridge has been quite exceptionally favourable. Would 
disease ensue? His answer was that nature would look after that. 
What exactly did he mean? He explained that wherever keepers were 
few vermin would at once increase, and that they would maintain the 
balance of nature quite as well as the absent sportsmen. Keepers as 
a class are, I think, better naturalists than their reputation. There are 
some doubtless, who will shoot barn-owls and kestrels, but a great many 
are admirable natural philosophers, like this Scotsman. I know of one 
water warden who approves of the otter, because it destroys sick fish 
and the eaters of trout-spawn. 


In the Garden 

Many gardeners do not perhaps rely enough on seed. One of the 
best things in a beautiful garden I visited last week was a border of 
the old almost single carnations. It was grown entirely from a forgotten 
packet of seed, collected in the owner’s previous garden, seven yeal3 
earlier. The long delay had not in the least diminished the percentage 
of germination. Among vegetables even such a perennial as horse-radish 
is a much better product, if treated almost as an annual, according t0 
the general rule that the quicker a vegetable grows (as the French 
gardeners emphasisc) the better it is to eat. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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your help very much indeed in these 
difficult days. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Liberal Tradition 


Vol. IV. The Struggle with the 





A History of Modern Liberty. 


Stuarts. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. (Longmans. 16s.) 
Tue effect of Professor Mackinnon’s study is tranquillising and 
refreshing. It has all that wide and generous scope and the large 
unembarrassed certitudes of Victorian Liberal history As the 


the first two volumes of this History 
third in 1908, 


author explains in his preface, 

Modern Liberty were published in 1906 and the 
while the present study was promised for 1909 It was Dr. 
Mackinnon’s appointment to the Regius Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Edinburgh in 1908 which has held up 
the book’s completion for so long. 

The book is most carefully written and is clearly the fruit of 
detailed and balanced study. It is marked by fairness towards 
opponents. Thus the section on the character of Charles I is 
understanding and even generous, while there is a reasoned dis- 
cussion of the merits and defects of James II’s Declaration of 
Indulgence. The account of the dissensions between the Army and 
the Parliament in 1647 is very well done. The author has made 
an excellent use of the Clarke Papers. The book has throughout a 
form of accurate vividness of phrase based on straight recital which 
belongs in an especial manner to the last phases of nineteenth- 
century historical writing. The discussions in Putney Church are 
recounted with clarity and energy. “I think,” opined Mr. Sexby, 
“we have gone about to heal Babylon when she would not, we 
have gone about to wash a Blackamore, to wash him white, which 
he will not. I think we are going about to set up the power which 
God will destroy.” 

In dealing with the period of the Commonwealth the reader 
is brought back to Lord Morley’s world and the characters tend to 
move in a Gladstonian setting. Much serene and constructive 
goodwill is attributed to Cromwell and to Ireton. It is notable, 
however, that the important Scottish sections of the book show a 
greater realism. The four chapters on Scotland under Charles II 
and James II are excellent, judged by any standard. It is surely 
characteristic of the nineteenth century Scottish world that it 
possessed an hereditary awareness of all that had passed in Scotland 
since John Knox had first left his ineffaceable impression. Professor 
Mackinnon is admirable in r: treatment of the Covenanters. 
and in general 


The account of the Act of Conformity is valuable 
the history of ideas is carefully traced. We are left with a somewhat 
emasculated impression of the Whigs. Tribute is paid to the 
“ passionate earnestness” of Shaftesbury and his friends, but the 


sense is not conveyed of the immense Whig vitality and of all that 
lay in that rich and fruitful soil. It is only recently that we have 
come to see the ineluctable victory of the class-dominahce which 
the Whigs represented. There is nothing in this book which would 
indicate the nexus between the landed interest and the high com- 
mercial world, or the genius for political forms evinced by the 
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greatest of the western oligarchies. The spirit of the English nation 
was very strong and oaken and not always over-sensitive upon the 
point of liberty. One of the fruits of the prosperous century which 
followed on Whig victory was a graduated and partial sharing of 
benefits which brought in time a happy, worldly and self-conscious 
tolerance. There is little suggestion in Professor Mackinnon’s study 
of the prime characteristic of the Whigs, that brave self-interest 
which ushered in so great material glory. In consequence, the 
comments on the Tory view and on such a policy as that of Danby 
do not go deep. Yet it was the development of certain social and 
economic factors emerging at the latest in the Tudor period which 
made inevitable the victory of the spirit of .1688 and handed over 
England to her high destinv 

?rofessor Mackinnon’s two concluding chapters, a matter of some 
seventy pages, contain an excellent account of the political thought 
of the period in question. The description of Hobbes’ approach 
is impartial and instructive, and in particular fresh light is thrown 
on the subject by the author’s consideration of Behemoth. There is 
an interesting section on Algernon Sydney, and the estimate of 
Harrington’s place and doctrine is especially valuable. It is, perhaps, 
this portion of the book which deals with a chain of thought rather 
than with social masses and economic groupings that possesses most 
lasting value. It has much of the spirit of the work of J. N. Figgis, 

In such researches the historians of the Liberal school are seen 
at their fine best. Professor Mackinnon’s book is marked by the 
same qualities ; a great humane spirit working on a sense of moral 
value ; a high-minded generosity of approach ; a freshness and ease 
in writing which is very clear and flexible ; a serene readiness to 
believe no evil those who have created our nineteenth century 
political and social fabric. Davip MATHEW. 


The Father of Oscar Wilde 


Victorian Doctor. By T. G. Wilson. 
In this very carefully written and extensively documented book, Dr, 
Wilson has drawn not only an extremely interesting picture of Sir 
William Wilde himself, and his brilliant but eccentric wife, but also 
of the contemporary Ireland in which they lived, with its amazing 
contrasts of rural poverty, degradation, plague and famine, and the 
relatively prosperous, violent, witty, scintillating society of Dublin, 
in which they were characteristic figures. It was to Dublin, asa 
builder, that William Wilde’s great-grandfather had first come from 
Durham. His grandfather had been a land agent in Connaught, 
and his father a country doctor who rode about his extensive practice 
on horseback until he was nearly eighty. William himself was bom 
in the year of Waterloo, was apprenticed to the celebrated Colles, 
one of the chief surgeons in Dublin, at the age of seventeen, and 
was qualified in 1837, the year in which Queen Victoria came to the 
throne. 

Although Wilde’s medical education took place while anaesthetic 


Methuen. I§s.) 


and antiseptics were still to come, Dublin medicine and surgery 
was of a relatively high order. Colles, Cheyne, Stokes and Graves 
were all in active practice there, and have since become familiar 


and Wilde him- 


medical text-book the world over; 


names in every 
self was obviously an outstandingly able and versatile student, 
Having qualified, he was selected by Marsh and Stokes to acconm- 


pany a wealthy patient on a long voyage of convalescence, and he 
spent formative months in Madeira, Egypt and Palestine. On re 
turning to Dublin, he wrote a book on Madeira which was so suc 
cessful that he decided, upon its proceeds, to spend a further year 
in London and Vienna, studying eyes and ears, in which he was 
later to specialise ; and in both cities he was warmly received by 
their leading doctors and surgeons. He then set up in Westland 
Row, Dublin, as an ear and eye specialist, started the first ear and 
eye hospital in Ireland in a small stable, and by the age of 29 had 
already treated 2,000 cases there. 

But his many other gifts and interests had also brought him into 
the heart of Dublin life. Charles Lever, Clarence Mangan, Maria 
Edgeworth, George Moore’s father, were among his intimate friends, 
and although his failings were known—he had had an illegitimate 
child when he was twenty-three and was to have others—they were 
generally condoned, and his poorer patients adored him. He became 
census commissioner, and did invaluable work during the great 
famine years of 1845 to 1849, and in 1851, at the age of 36, he 
married a Miss Elgree, who had already, as a young, popular and 
revolutionary poetess, writing under the pseudonym of “ Speranza,” 
made a name for herself in literary and political circles. Two yeaf 
afterwards he published the first text-book on Aural Surgery—sooa 
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to be out-dated, but at the time a pioneer work on the subject—and 
a year later his second son, Oscar, was born. The family then moved 
to Merrion Square, the literary, legal and medical Parnassus of 
Dublin, and Wilde later bought himself a small estate and built a 
country house, Moytura, on Lough Corrib. 

But the eccentricities of both William Wilde himself and _ his 
wife were increasing. His temper, never equable, became more 
spasmodically fierce. His wife, growing enormously stout, spent 
half her time in bed and appeared in public arrayed in strange and 
exotic garments. Neither of them seemed to be particularly fond 
of soap and water, and it must have been an odd household for 
Oscar and his elder brother to have begun to grow up in. The 
seeds of disaster, too, had already been sown in Wilde’s relations 
with a Miss Travers, daughter of the professor of medical juris- 
prudence at Trinity College; and they came to fruit in a cause celébre 
that followed upon the heels of his knighthood at the age of 49. 
Wilde had apparently begun to tire of her. Lady Wilde wrote a 
blunt letter to the girl’s father. And Miss Travers, who had already 
begun io persecute the Wildes, brought an action for libel. She 
gave an improbable account of her seduction by Wilde. But the 
jury found for her, though they only awarded her a farthing in 
damages. It was a blow from which Wilde never recovered, though 
many of his patients and some of his friends continued to support 
him. He consoled himself, to a certain extent, at his country home 
and in the study of archaeology. But both his professional reputa- 
tion and his own powers continued to decline, though the Wildes 
were still, for a few years, to maintain a salon of sorts in Dublin, 
where Oscar, at the age of sixteen, entered Trinity College. Sir 
William was 61 when he died, while Oscar was at Oxford, leaving 
lite more than enough to endow his indomitable widow with 
genteel poverty. But Dr. Wilson’s pages are crowded with sub- 
sidiary figures, and not only for the Wildes, but for these, this is a 
book to be read. H. H. BASHForD. 
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Lyra, an anthology of new lyric. 
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The Expanding Mirror. By Peter Yates. (Chatto and Windus. 4s. 6d 

Dispersal Point. By John Pudney. (John Lane. 2s. 6d 

Prose Chants and Proems. By Ross Nichols. 


I AM not sure that I agree with Mr. Herbert Read who, in his 
preface, predicts from Lyra a “ poetic renaissance.” A rebirth argues 
a dying, and, although poetry has appeared in many guises and 
disguises during the last twenty years, it never died nor was even 
moribund. It is true that the general feeling today is less dead and 
despondent than in the immediate pre-war years ; it is a time of flux, 
therefore a time for visions, and there is a refreshing confidence and 
lyricism in this volume. The editors have done their work well ; 
they have included poems by some twenty-five writers, many of 
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whom are practically unknown, and one feels, reading these poems, 
that in almost every case the author really has a poem to write, and 
that where he fails it is not through lack of an original poetic idea, 
but through inadequacy of expression. The poets who appear 
particularly promising are Vernon Watkins, John Bayliss, John Hall, 
Wrey Gardiner (especially in “Astroderme”), Henry Treece, 
Nicholas Moore (whose work here is an enormous improvement on 
anything of his I have seen before) and Alex Comfort, whose “ Hor 
est Corpus” is fincly conceived and is written with masterly com- 
pression and power. For those interested to follow the development 
of contemporary poetry, this anthology is well worth having, sinc 
a fair proportion of the poets represented may become dominant 
figures in poetry during the next ten years. 
Patrick Kavanagh and Peter Yates are two poets who have reached 
a maturity and individuality of thought and style beyond anything 
in Lyra. Mr. Kavanagh is more obviously dramatic and realistic 
in the treatment of his ideas than Mr. Yates, who might be termed 
a contemplative poet—meaning by “contemplation ” not thought in 
tranquillity, but the exercise of an intense and brooding passion. In 
The Great Hunger Mr. Kavanagh tells no glib narrative, but in a 
series of skilfully varied episodes (some anecdotal, some descriptive 
he presents his central figure, the Irish peasant, Paddy Maguire 
The scene is set: 
“Clay is the word and clay is the flesh 
Where the potato-gatherers like mechanised scare-crows move 
Along the side-fall of the hill “4 
and the details are filled in with a fine pictorial sense: 
“A dog lying on a torn jacket under a heeled-up cart, 
A horse nosing along the posied headland, trailing 
A rusty plough - 
Kavanagh draws the pzasant as ke knows him—a mass of prejudice, 
ignorant, superstitious, bewildered, counting sex a sin and seeking 
in his fields, his labour and his prayers a refuge from desires he dare 
not indulge and aspirations he cannot articulate. There is a 
brilliantly derisive passage on the popular conception of the Happy 
Peasant : 
“The peasant has no worries ; 
In his little lyrical fields 
He ploughs and sows ; 
He eats fresh food, 
He loves fresh women, 
He is his own master 
As it was in the Beginning 
The simpleness of peasant life.’ 





And yet the poet recognises the half-truth hidden in this attitude: 


“The peasant is the unspoiled child ot Prophecy, 


‘he peasant is all virtue—let us salute him without irony 

The peasant ploughman who ts half a vegetab!e— 

Who can re-act to sun and rain and sometimes even 

Regret that the Make: of Light had not touched him mor 


intensely.” 

The poems in The Expanding Mirror have an intensity due largely 
to the recurrent use of certain symbols and ideas which are indicative 
of the singleness of mood underlying the whole book. In language 
that is controlled and disciplined Mr. Yates gives expression to a 
extreme passion of melancholy and despair. He is haunted by 2 
sense of imprisonment in life and the present: 

“No bird of volted eye 

Sky crashing grief 

Will splinter this 

Dead word of life, 

No rocket of high fever 

Ever bursting bars 

Mounting out of this 

Eye-socket shooting stars 

Will journey out of this 

Dense cube of now.” 
by a sense of motion without progress, of time adrift in eternity ; ¥ 
the futility of human hopes: 

“While those whoce dream is freedom soon, 

Build up against the shock of life 

Their glittering and abstract plans: 

The never to be lived in lands 

That break the rigid masks of death, 

And rise like smoke from ancient graves.” 
by a sense of the derisive malignance of the universe and the set 
deception of mankind: 

“ Deceived by mirrors each must walk 
The endless journey to nowhere” 
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The POLLOCK-HOLMES LETTERS 
Edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe 
Introduction by Sir John Pollock 

In 2 volumes. 36s. net 
(U.S.A. edition now in its 7th thousand) 

These letters of a Justice of the Supreme Court of U.S.A. and the 
“ Nestor of English Lawyers "’ whose advice in the crisis of Edward 
Vill’s abdication proved decisive, make “an autobiography of a 
friendship and the biography of an era.”’ As both were lawyers, 
both were necessarily alert in public matters of importance, both 
were witty, calm and wise. 





VIRGINIA WOOLF 
by E. M. FORSTER 


New impression now ready 
Is. 6d. net 











POEMS OF THIS WAR 


An Anthology of the Writings of Younger Poets 
Edited by Patricia Ledward 
With an Introduction by Edmund Blunden 
5s. net 


Those who want to know how youth sees the conflict that involves 
them will look for it in the poetry they write. Thus this book, 
in which all the contributors are young, and few of them well 
known, is a book of otherwise unobtainable and yet important 
evidence. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 














GOVERNMENT OF VICHY 
LT.-COL. PIERRE TISSIER. 


“Nowhere else can we find so clear, coherent and 
complete an account of what has been done or 
attempted by the men of Vichy . of first rate 
importance, and all lovers of France and of Europe 
are in Colonel Tissier’s debt.”—tTIMEs LIT. supp. 
“For the first time we have available the record of 
the basic principles and practices of the new 
régime. .. . Can be warmly recommended to 
all serious readers.”—PROF. D. W. BROGAN (Spectator). 
Fully documented. 15/- net. 
(Edition in French, Stiff Paper Cover, 10/6 net.) 


THE 


FROM THE LAND OF 
SILENT PEOPLE 
ROBERT ST. JOHN. 


Experiences in Yugoslavia, Greece, and Crete. 





“Will rank among the finest eye-witness accounts 
of any phase of this war.” (pAILY EXPRESS editorial.) 
“This book more than any other, makes one aware of 
the price which Greece paid for being small and 
fearless.-—KENNETH MATTHEWS (Spectator). 8/6 net. 


ULTIMA THULE 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


The Arctic explorer and writer discusses Thule. 
Where is it? Was it visited by Pytheas about 340 B.C, 
and by Columbus? 

Illustrations and Maps. 10/6 net. 


HA RRA P 




















SAINT GEORGE OR THE DRAGON 
A challenging survey of the British way of life, now 
and during the past 20 years. A remarkable and 
stimulating book that has been widely discussed and 
praised. Price 8/6 


New NOVELS 


DOVER HARBOUR THomas ARMSTRONG 
A long and stirring novel of Napoleonic times. 
IMMORTAL SERGEANT Joun Bropuy 
An amazing story of warfare in the Libyan desert. 
THE EYEofaNEEDLE — Jacosine Menzies-WItson 
A delightful chronicle of a family during the war. 
THE DAWN IS OURS CHARLES TERROT 
A vivid story of fighting in France by an army officer. 
THE APPLE REDDENS ANNE NORTHGRAVE 
A story of the people and countryside of Yorkshire. 
PEER’S PROGRESS Neri Bety 
A new novel by a well-known and much-praised writer. 


BRITAIN IN PICTURES 


Just out, three new volumes in this now famous series 
ENGLISH WOMEN—by Epitx Sitwetyi 
BRITISH CARTOONISTS—by Davin Low 
ENGLISH CHILDREN—by Sytvia Lynp 

All fully illustrated, pric« 


OLLIN 


4/6 each volume 














BOWEN’S COURT 


Elizabeth Bowen 
“She links the story of the Bowens with that 
of the land of their adoption, giving us an 
extremely illuminating commentary on Irish 
history.’"-—The Times Lit. Supp. 16/- net 
STUDIES IN 


DIPLOMACY & STATECRAFT 
G. P. Gooch, D.Litt. 


“ As an historical introduction to the inter- 
national problems of to-day and to-morrow, this 


book will repay study.’’—Scotsman. 12/6 net 

THE 

ANNUAL REGISTER 

1941 “ A review of public events at Home and Abroad. 
An invaluable guide to the history of 
our age.’’"—The Times Lit. Supp. 42/- 


TO CHRISTIAN ENGLAND 


John Armitage 
“As a courageous attempt to apply the Gospel 
to social questions it may be warmly 
commended.’’—The Times Lit. Supp. 5/- net 


BETWEEN GOD & MAN 
John Hadham 


“A stimulating appeal to Christian teachers to 
re-examine their interpretation of the funda- 
mental Christian truths.’’—The Times Lit. Supp. 


3/6 net 
LONGMANS 
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reflection of the world in the mirror 


moOst constant images. 


This symbol of the false 
“which is now” is one of the The style is 
condensed and elliptical, inclined perhaps to be a little “ tight,” 
to become narrow and fanatical in its intensity. But Mr. Yates 1s 
an imaginative poet, and all he writes here has an extreme poetic 
poems will look forward with expecta- 
The preduction of these two 


quality. Most readers of these 
tion to Mr. Yates’s next beok 
volumes is excellent. 

How utterly different from these last two poets are Mr, John 
Pudney and Mr. Ross Nichols. Mr. Pudney writes popular jour- 
nalistic verses which can be effective enough bedded out in a sheet 
of newspaper among tales of waste, muddle, disaster and heroism. 
He has the great advantage that his poems draw upon the richest 
source of contemporary emotion—that emotion of wonder, admira- 
tion and pride excited by the men of the R.A.F. At their worst, 
these poems are goed journalistic reportage, at their best they belong 
to the traditions of popular song ana ballad 

It is difficult to say much about Mr. Nichols’s Prose Chants and 
Proems. His poetry is as yet purely—and consciously—derivative 
and imitative ; but if Mr. Nichols is as young as One would imagine 
him to be these verses are promising. He gives the key to his own 
problem: “I am deflowered with other people’s wisdom. O to find 
oneself pioneer again, uncorked, frothing.” SHEILA SHANNON. 


Soviet Schooling 


Children in Soviet Russia. Faber. 6s.) 

Miss LEvin’s record of her experiences teaching in Russian schools 
is extremely interesting and valuable, both because she had pre- 
viously taught abroad and studied educational methods in America 
as well as on the Continent, and also because she evidently has a 
receptive personality without prejudice and without vanity, so that 
she accepted whole-heartedly the new conditions under which she 
had to work. School life in the Soviet seems to be organised on 
the basis of “ socialist competition,” and the Committee system ; the 
competition extends ad infinitum, “ if all classes in our school became 
red-banner classes, then our school would have a chance in the 
district competitions. If our district became a red-banner district, 
it wou'd have a chance in the city competitions. . . .” Committee 
meetings are called to discuss any difficulties or friction: pupils 
and the teacher then state openly in front of each other what they 
think is the matter (one teacher, for instance, was accused of being 
too weak in overmarking, and another of not holding the interest 
because he set work that was too easy), and the staff again have 
meetings to discuss school problems where criticism is no less out- 
spoken. The system did not appear to lower the dignity of the 
teacher, but it takes a little “ socialist education” to get into the 
way of it, as Miss Levin freely admits. The principle of self- 
government among the children is organised through the Pioneers, 
who are entitled to wear red ties, and correspond in our terms 
to the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements, but with much greater 
prestige, and do the job of monitors and prefects in a spirit of 
“socialist discipline.” The co-operation of these Pioneers is in- 
valuab‘'e to the teachers, but it is not a system designed to save 
them trouble or to put unwarrantable power into the hands of 
young people at an age when they should least be entrusted with 
it, and responsibility is carefully graded. Teachers in Council and 
private (particularly Public) schools could learn much from the 
methods discussed by Miss Levin. 


By Deana Levin. 





SULIS—Nature’s “ pleasant to 
drink” remedy for all rheu- 
matic and kindred complaints. 
From deep down in the earth 
gush the healing waters of 
Bath. These are bottled at the 
Springs, and more and more 





people are benefiting by drink- 


S 


either 


ing Sulis still or 


sparkling. 





( srocerTs 


Wine Merchants 


or direct from: 


From 


Chemists 
CATER STOFFELL & FORTT, Ltd., 
The Springs, BATH 
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The hoary fallacy that Soviet parents have no say in the upbring- 
ing of their children should be finally disposed of by this book ; 
they are dragged into taking an interest which many non-interven- 
tionist English parents are glad of excuses to evade! The teacher 
rings them up (everyone appears to have the telephone), and asks 
them round for a talk if the child is unsatisfactory in work or 
behaviour ; the father may be advised to take time off from work 
to keep his children from bad company, or the mother be told to 
supervise homework more carefully, and to report at the school at 
regular intervals. The teacher is expected to get to know her pupils 
in their homes, and to be ready at all times to join in their interests 
and encourage them to “social service.” This does not mean 
“slumming,” or its more up-to-date equivalent of putting the world 
to rights by passing resolutions, but more what we should call wel- 
fare work, such as running a library or organising theatricals, for 
children are not left to develop their personalities in vacuo, but given 
plenty to rub off their corners on. The teacher must be a minor 
Adler with every class a Child Guidance Clinic, fer the presence of 
any problem child is a reproach to his or her methods, psychological 
or educational. But the Soviet school does have one sanction which 
the head teacher of Council schools may well envy—the power of 
expulsion, an advantage our private schools enjoy which is seldom 
brought up in discussing their rival merits. In the Soviet it is a 
disgrace to be sent to study at home. R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 
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Fiction 


By Thomas Armstrong. (Collins. tos. 6d.) 

By Winifred Duke. (Jarrolds. tos. 6d.) 
C dlins. 7s. 6d.) 

9s. 6d.) 


Dover Harbour. 
The Shears of Destiny. 
The Dawn Is Ours. By Charles Terrot. 
Treveryan. By Angela du Maurier. (Michael Joseph. 


AMONG the many ways of choosing a novel from the library a 
peep at the final paragraph is popular. It is not really a very 
suitable method for a reviewer, though, because he is likely to get 
depressed at the prospect before him: he’s got to read the book 
anyway and can’t just pop it back on the shelf with the middle 
and beginning for ever unread. But the method has its points: 
from Dover Harbour for a start: “ For another moment they looked 
deeply at one another, and then arm-in-arm, her elbow pressed 
against his side, his hand tightly grasping hers, Captain and Mrs. 
Fagg of Dover moved in to the growing dusk. Soon full darkness 
would spread its concealing canopy over the old Cinque Port of 
Dover, over its Castle and Harbour, over men who, in the name 
of liberty, would ever faithfully defend their priceless heritage.” 
The perfect end of a film: one can see the setting sun and the flag 
fluttering bravely as the happy Fagzs fade out. The novel has 
everything a film producer asks for and more: smuggling, spies, 
bankers, love, kiddies, naval battles, scenery, comic relief, close-ups, 
patriotism, costumes, famous historical figures, crowd scenes; a 
vehicle for popular stars that might if handled really lavishly, have 
a success equal to Gone With the Wind. The story is of two 
quarrelsome friends, their families and their affairs which are very 
closely bound up with the harbour at Dover and its vicissitudes. 
The period is between 1789 and 1809 when England was threatened 
with invasion. In spite of topicality the novel is very slow and, 
for one reader at least, too long by half. 

A second attempt from The Shears of Destiny gives us: “‘ The 
river! It is near now.’ ‘Does she mean the Mersey?’ Mr. 
Hodgson muttered helplessly. ‘ Blue,’ said Ann steadily, ‘and the 
white sea-birds.” ‘She means the river in my picture, sir,’. Harry 
answered. ‘ Freedom.’ The sea-birds wheeled and winged far away. 
The child on the bed was near a greater freedom. Ann Sievewright 
smiled—and died.” ‘This novel also has historical background, but 
covers rather more than a century in time, opening on the eve of 
Culloden. The first heroine, Morag Graham of Glengarvie, marries 
Captain Wade, one of the Duke of Cumberland’s officers. Her 
eldest brother is a rebel, who in due course escapes to France. 
Morag goes, at considerable peril, to see him first, in consequence 
her husband suspects a lover. Morag died in child-birth, after a 
reconciliation. Her daughter is heroine of part two. Brought up 
cruelly by Grandmama Wade, she is enabled to marry a farmer of 
Scots origin by the timely intervention of her Godfather the Duke. 
In part three we are in Scotland again, and this time it’s the niece 
and nephew of the original Morag who fall in love at first sight. 
The two branches of the Glengarvie family are at last friends again. 
For the final part, Miss Duke, feeling we have been given more than 
our fair share of love at first sight, romance and repetition, turns the 
descendants of Morag into prosperous soapmakers. Poor doomed 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 175 


{A Book Token for one guinea will 
solunon of ths week's crossword 
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be on the form ¢ ‘ ’ 
and the name 


arded to the sender of the first correct 
after noon on Tuesday week. 
2st that day and musi bear the 
and a 2d. stamp. Solutions must 
ted from the U.S.A. The solution 
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ACROSS 7. Talkative wheelwright? 
I h iain = of * 8. One gets confused with F.D.R. 
1. in this case am excess ¢€ rauons opposition 


seems to be unlucky. (6, § 


9. U.S.S.R. in a different guise, or the 14. He does so put one off 


gaged . 16. It’s mnemonic. 
10. He conquered Peru 8. S i 
el : 18. See 2. 
11. Out of breath? This will tell you 
12. It occurs in every concert, but not 21. This emperor is a butterfly 
oe 24. They may turn up without arriving 


14. Joint ,head-dress 25 adruped which had a longer tail 
15. Two quadrupeds in confusion on the ” 7 Rudge.” —— 


floor 

17. Instructed SOLUTION TO 

19. Miss Nipper who became Mrs. Toots. CROSSWORD No. 173 

22. Sub.ect of oratorica] borrowing 

23. The art of the mimic. 

26. Dietine for a change. 

27. No doubt the feethers fly when one is 
armed with these 

28. Would the Member for Letchworth 
represent one of these? (6, § 


DOWN 


1. The poet appears to be 26 
2. Pugilists may shake hands, but cer- 





miro} 


Kwlaa le 
leds 





13. How arresting these old masters are! 


20. Philosopher who might sip an ounce. 











; E 

tainly don’t do this here. (4, 2, 3. 4 , “£ + ; SOM 

3. He gets a jolly good hiding, so to 6) oer 
spe: ak. ¥ 35 

4. “If a man’s brains were in’s heels, \ EST 

were't not in of kibes? _ nie 

(Shakespeare re ' : 3 ine 

Je ‘ ~o is 
$ — warfare the Count is at a H slic Nis. 
lz VEL rAGES 


6. Featuring Zena. 


SOLUTION ON JULY 3ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 173 is MRS. I. W. PHILLIPS, 


6, Lothian Gardens, Glasgow, N. 


We very much regret that the clue to 8 Down was omitted from 
In correcting the solution, there- | 


Crossword No. 174 in our last issue. 
fore, this word will be ignored. 















RATTRAY’S or PERTH 


With the inherent fine qualities of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos still maintained, their appeal to the dis- 
criminating smoker is greater than ever. As most 
of the good things of life are scarce, 
for the time being, 


it must follow that 
the demand for 





far 





Whatever supply 
making it last just Blender 


Rattray’s Tobaccos Ped 
you do get you can 
a little longer. PERTH, SCOTLAND, 


exceeds the supply. 
Tobacco 

help everyone by 
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into battle 


First one front, and then another, 






leaps into activity and a spotlight is 
thrown on tanks, ships and aero- 
planes in turn.... On one vital 
front the battle rages ceaselessly — 
The Financial Front 


It is now three months since the last Warship 
Week was held in England and Wales. 

I desire to thank most warmly all those 
who contributed to the success of these Weeks 
by investing in Savings Bonds, National War 
Bonds and other Government securities. 

But I would urge that investment should 
not be confined to special Weeks. The need 
is continuous, and urgent. 

1942 is witnessing an immense quickening 
in the pace of the war and in the rising tide 
of battle. This must be matched by an inten- 
sified effort on the financial front. 

I appeal, therefore, to all Directors and 
Financial Executives, whether in large or small 
concerns, as well as to private investors, to 
give consideration again now, and constantly, 
to the need for systematic investment. 

Money invested in war loans on tap is the 
outward and visible sign, for friends and foes 
alike, of our determination to keep our 
financial front sound and unbreakable. It is 
a direct contribution to victory and to post- 
war stability. 

Survey resources now! Invest now! 


LikD 


PRESIDENT, 
National Savings Committee 
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bastard Ann is daughter of a bastard son of the head of the firm. sh . : _— o 
Shorter Notice 

Ann is a social reformer, and manages to annoy her respectable TI 

relations with considerable success before the climax which brings The New Leviathan or Man, Society, Civilisation and Barbarism, 
ibout her end. Plenty of movement of a conventional kind, but By R. G. Collingwood. (Clarendon Press. 21s.) 

not a very convincing whole Tus is a lively, pugnacious, dogmatic book which covers at least 
And here are the happy pair at the end of The Dawn ts Ours: as much ground as its title promises and gives its readers samples of 
We—I mean our generiation—have a huge responsibility; we’ve most forms of argument, from rather austere definitions of terms to 

got to build up a new world. We'll do it all right! But now you brisk statements and solutions of complicated problems like those 

ind I can feel that we’re not just doing the job for some vague raised by the alleged need for formal education of children. Bya = 

mall person. We believe route which may be straight but is certainly rather long, the reader Cor 





future generation. We're doing it for this sm 
n ourselves and we believe in the future. So why shouldn’t we js led up to a point where he is taken for a historical canter, during J ihe 
feel happy?” The atmosphere of the whole novel is “terribly, which he is shown the kingdoms of barbarism ; the past failure prod 
terribly happy”; the story, told in the first person, relates how a_ those kingdoms to do all the ill they intended is noted and a confi. Jf polic 
voung film camera-man meets and falls in love with the daughter dence that history, in this case, will repeat itself, is asserted. We Ye 
cf a minor American diplomar at the first night of a film, just before may hope that Dr. Collingwood is right without being convinced §° . 
the outbreak of war. Dine at the Ritz, dance at the Savoy, with a_ by his historical argument, and we may profit by his acute, if too a 
flick in between, Penny’s photograph in the Tatler, Mummy painted acrimonious, discussion of some of the central themes of political “Th 
by de Lazlo, dogs called “Pup” and “Sandwich” set the tone. doctrine. whic 
But love’s young dream creaks a little, for the war comes, and wo £ 
Penny’s father thinks she should go back to the U.S.A. The young FINANCE AND INVESTMENT o- 
man gets a commission in a tank corps, 2:4 after a high-spirited eurimaiiientaie deen 
:, Sg Pose By CUSTOS a 
course of training is sent out to France. ‘Whe girl’s father is won eq 
over at last, and on his first leave the happy couple wed. After a ONCE again it is being brought home that the fundamental fact vt 
single night of bliss he learns of an expected “flap,” and rushes 11 the stock markets is the pressure of money on a limited supply > a 


back to France in time to play a part in the retreat after the Of securities. From time to time the ——- & relaxed —_s whic! 
tragic débdcle of 1940. Mr. Terrot’s giddy style is toned down news from the war fronts imposes restraint on those who hold | yo 
for a brief interval by that great catastrophe, but soon all is gay investible funds, and there are phases in which the prevailing mood J gescr 
again is so cautious that investment demand is canalised into safety- f Oil |] 
A country house in Cornwall, and its inhybitants are the stuff of first stocks. This is what is happening now. Everybody realises fact | 
Miss du Maurier’s melodrama of the nineteenth centurv. The ‘hat the Russian news is anything but good, but as most people ®t 
beautiful heroine and her handsome brother discover their father 4%¢ also quite convinced that victory is merely delayed, and, further, J uil 
that even if the worst happened one would not be any better of | 4 


died a raving madman and, in order such a strain may not continue, , t } I hi for liquid Sto 
on a ial aes : . . , ; 

decide on celibate lives. The voung woman sends her beloved away. sy cash than with securities, they “a not rushing tor liquidity, does 

After some years the brother, weakening, marries. Our heroine slaps S ee Gag oS aes = mater 

For the moment the emphasis is on gilt-edged, which suits the} oj 


the face of his pregnant wife, after telling her the unpleasant home T iL Witt - the Covent, @ 
; sasury we ith various guesses as to the Government’s t0 
truth The child is born dead. But the heroine is verv determined, - ' : . — a — Se ee nll ew 
> ae ae +] , , Bond intentions as a talking point, the “bulls” have raised quota § ad o 
und ultimately she kills her brother. It is then discovered that she : 
tions quite substantially, although nobody seriously suggests that it § ‘ats 





is of bastard birth and does not inherit the taint. She vanishes into , : 
4 criminal lunatic asylum and her younger sister (also with : blighted ath. aor wan yet eatens te semee Eee EE Ch ee = 
romance) into a convent. The house is bought by the Fun-for-All Ce ee: ee eee — 
Syndicate, and here, by way of a change, are two sentences from HOME RAILWAY ATTRACTIONS 
the epilogue: “Perhaps a kindly Nazi bomb will put an end to When yields based on war-time dividend rates range between 
that speculation. Somehow I cannot believe that four centuries 7 2Md Io per cent., it is not difficult to make out a case for the 
have left you unscathed in order that you may become a centre for border-line preference and ordinary stocks of the railway companies 
the noisy, vulgar riff-raff of today.” JouN Hampson. In advance of next week’s interim dividend announcements there is V 
‘ just a mild speculative flutter in the market, but quotations have -- 
= = been rising much more in recent weeks as a result of genuine 
investment buying. For the duration, and at least one year after | 
the war current rates of dividend are assured under the fixed rental , 
agreement subject to the risk that really heavy war damage might r 
call for some reduction. I say “ really heavy ” because it has already \ 
been made plain that any moderate charges under this head will not 
waste be allowed to interfere with the amount distributed to stockholders 
‘Too ood to What of the post-war prospect? It is pretty long odds, I sup- V 
To g mb’ pose, that the railways will form part of a unified transport system Vi 
. le cru under some form of public ownership and control. In this event 
a sing ‘ present | stockholdings will be exchanged for stock in a new national 
¥ transport board. What the terms for such an exchange would be M. 
\ is anybody’s guess, but this much is plain—that holders of the — 
Bread is a munition of war and ‘ border-line preferences and ordinary stocks could not fail to receive 
: : something worth more than current market prices in any scheme 
HOVIS, with its added wheat-germ, is a which made the slightest claim to being fair. My favourite stocks 
whole armoury of nutrition in helping to in this section of the market are Great Western Ordinary, at 46}, 
> t = ae ° > afte > 
‘ keep the nation fit. So make the most of mre - 1923 I 7 at 55, L.N.E. Second Preference, at 23 k 
ransport , oe ae. 
HOVIS and use up crusts and ‘ left-overs.’ A SURPRISING OFFER 
Shareholders in the Midland Woodworking Co. may be forgiven 
Bont Be - if they are somewhat taken aback at the offer made to them to ouy 


f 


their §s. ondine ies at I5s. each. On the face of it the price 

looks tempting. In recent months the market quotation has always 
F;" been below 105, in spite of the steady 17} per cent. rate of dividend ove 

ind bonus, and in their circular Messrs. Dawnay, Day and Co, anc 

w! shalf of t r, State that profits for the year a 





ho are acting on behalf of the buyer, 
& yicauR ended March 31st, 1942, will show a “ substantial reduction ” com ah 
for pweaAltTH pared with those of the preceding year. Why, then, this offer of 15s.? and 
If I were a shareholder in Midland W baaaien I should want 
to know (1) who are the buyers ; (2) why profits fell during the past 
financial year; and (3) what is the earning position now and the 


“a Mesclecheld immediate prospect? 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 











LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—As in the case of last year, I am circulating 
with the annual report and accounts the remarks which I should other- 
wise have made at the annual general meeting. In accordance with the 
Government's request, these remarks are confined to the minimum, while 
ihe report itself is curtailed by elimination of all information regarding 
goduction and field operations, in conformity with established war-time 
policy. 

~ You will note that the profit for the year 1941 is £1,222,116, which 
£118,450 more than last year. You will appreciate that, under present 
gnditions, it would not be appropriate for me to compare the two years’ 
results in detail. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will see that capital expenditure, 
which in 1940 feil to the low level of £357,000, has been further reduced 
0 £312,000. This comprises primarily routine requirements of well- 
asing and well-pumping equipment; new construction projects have 
ben reduced to the absolute minimum. Your board is satisfied that 
adequate allowance has been made for depreciation, in addition to which 
provision has been made in respect of deferred maintenance arising 
thfough the policy enforced upon the company by war-time conditions 
of using equipment without being able to give to it the repair and upkeep 
which would normally be desirable. 
You will notice that the company’s 
described in the balance-sheet as “ 


participation in V.O.D. is now 
shares in and advances to Venezuelan 
il Development Company, Limited.” This is accounted for by the 
fact that, in accordance with the terms of its participation in V.O.D., 
the company has now taken up its proportion of the issued capital of 
V.0.D. The company has continued as heretofore to advance, as 
required, one-third of V.O.D.’s current expenditure. 

Stocks of materials have increased from £1,564,000 to £1,718,000. This 
dees not mean that we have increased the amount of equipment and 
materials in stock, but is primarily a reflection of increased costs. 

On in stock, debtors, investments at market value and cash together 
total £2,534,000, and creditors, including taxation reserves, bills payable 
ad other liabilities, £2,553,000. Of this latter figure £1,019,000 repre- 
smts taxation reserves. 

_The formal resolutions will be proposed at the meeting in the usual way. 





PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Vor. XVII -- No. 67 
CONTENTS FOR JULY 

I. Ideals and Practice IT) Professor Leonard J. Russell 

Il. Sketch Map of Human Nature Olaf Stapledon, M.A., Ph.D. 

Ill. Friedrich Nietzche . F. C. Copleston, 8.J., M.A. 

VIL. Is Liberty Compatible with Organization? J. E. Turner, Ph.D. 

V. The Development of the Civilized Mind in the Ancient 


Civilizations 
VI. Learning from Experience , 
VII. New Books VILI. Institute Notes 


Published Quarterly . 3s 6d net | 


| MACMILLAN & CO. LTD, LONDON WC2 | 


Professor John Murphy 
E. 8. Budden, D.Phil 











THE RIDDLE OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


AND A NEW SOLUTION 
By Adam Gowans Whyte, B.Sc 


6d. 


Teachers are faced with an organised revival of the controversy 
over religious education. This pamphlet tells the story of the controversy 
and describes the persistent efforts to impose clerical domination upon 
our schools It shows clearly that no satisfactory solution is possible 
on the lines hitherto followed, and it urges a new approach which wil! 
achieve true religious education and preserve the freedom of the teacher 
and the integrity of our educational system 


WATTS & CO. 


5, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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INCURABLES 
A Home 


from 


Home 


Wegive real HOME LIFEin 
the Homeat STREATHAM 
to 100 incurable invalids, 
and also provide life pen- 
sions for 300 others able to 
be with friends or relatives. 
All are largely dependent 
on us for help and neces- 
sities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 


This patient, hands and feet twisted with Arthritis 
is a member of the Handicraft Class, pluckil 
resists total incapability by weaving. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Telephone : GIPSY HILL 1641 

















‘Soon 
on my feet 
again 





much I have 


“I would like to tell you how 


beneheed by taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets. Being “*Phyllosan’ 
one of the ‘ over-forties,’ I had been feeling is more 
tired, run-down, with no energy, but after 


than a tonic 


taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets 1 was SOON ON MY 


FEET AGAIN, feeling better than I have for ® it is a 
years, and ABLE TO TACKLE A TEN MILE HIKE * 
after working hard all day.” creative 
We receive very many appreciations of force in the 
‘Phyllosan,’ and people often express 


; et ” 
astonishment at the revitalizing effect of the system 


tablets, when taken regularly. Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


Of all chemists : 3/3, 5/4 (double quantity), & 20/- (Incl. Purchase Tax) 


The regd. trade mark ‘ Phyllosan’ 











is the property of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London 
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PURELY PERSONAL. | COMFORT 
A Dictionary definition 
its REDITORS AND DERTORS agree “To cheér, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
rat pit freedom from annoyance, a subject of 


1 King Si ipital ™ 
satisfaction, in short 


avestont fr . en | ~ AND | ona ene, 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


PERSONAL | J ees rING All grades of typing undertaken, m 
cluding literary manuscripts & commercial contracts, ete, 
-Furnist | Mrs. D. G. Dopp, Norton House, Park Lane, Beaconsfield, 


VAILABLE AT ONG E i room with break- 
4 er gy 4 —Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 


fast and dinner I al man with cultural 
enterests | ted. English or sie Near Kensington &c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 


SOAS: SOS, OPM | LINE. 10 Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3. Tel. : Hampstead 3854 


RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE, Moderate terms 
Exhibition of Contemporary Art \ *ANTED TO PURCHASE small BOOKSHOP for 


Lercester GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. Cash, or partnership State full details in con 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
> sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- CAPETOWN 
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fidence.— Box A.860 
\ TATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, LI 
Out of Order. TOP PRICES PAID. Send Reg 












cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 | 
Crooksmoor, Shetfield, 10. Tims, 1s. od., 2s 1od., $s Cash or Offer by return. Kay’s (S.N.), 19 Hopwood Ave, A 
Manchester, 4 E 
*‘ANCER SUFFERER.—Poor widow, alone, net income . Mites 
( t4s. per week Funds e * nc te or ream Te urgently PORT ELIZABETH | 7OU cannot afford to let your mind «ust. Develop you M 
needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. Case | | latent literary tastes by studying in spare time under 
164 42.—NATIONAL Socrety FoR CANCER Rewier, 2 (S) | FAST LON DON the Half Fees scheme of the London School of Journalism 7 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surre; Staff Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, 
¢ ourt, Cheam, Surrey yew - ‘ om, 5" 
; : | | Radio Plays. Personal coaching by correspondence, no q 
t GO BARE-HEADED but Ladies’ and Gentle- DUR BAN | curtailment or time limit. Free advice and book “ Writing I 
men’s old felt hats are very v able to GUY’S for the Press” trom: Prospectus Dept., 57 Gordon Square 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1. Please send to AppraAt SECRETARY. W.C.1r, Mus. 4574. ! 
1’ [TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND s learnt on | ease _ =_cATIOMAL ; 
twelve 2-hour postal less« f $36 in stamps for | 2 
| fy yl hy Be | ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
i e : M 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. | SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


nv RYBODY’S Bookshops pay really high prices for 
sec wr hand books. Good condition Penguin fiction, 



















ah novels, technical books up to 63 Collection Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey A special war-time course can now be 
arrange 1 anywhere, or send or bring books to 397 Oxford : | taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1, or 
Street, W.1, and receive cash payment s : am <I! Ihe Hali, Greattord, Stamford, Lincs — 
[LE RARY typewie promprly os. MSS. 1s. carbon | JIN eee For prospectus apply to The Secretary 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 word Miss NN, McFarrane (€ | SERRE CE COLL E GI 
lh: Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, aan a | > (University of London) 
| > "FRESH YOURSELI n English ountry. | | wp my ee — “*" <—t ; pe A + aa : —_ Autumn Term begins on Saturday, September 5. Appli- 
Descriptive List (4d. rost free Cross. R scks. Founded t 10. May 9206 ory at cations for admission fro and women who desire t 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS : ; tind re cad at the week-ends for des -s in the Facultie f Art 
VPEOPLI REFRESHMENT Hot AssoOcIATION, Ltr id Science, for B.S Econ) Intermediate only, or for the 
St. Georg House, Regent Street, W.1. Diploma in Ge gray hy should be addressed to THE Cugas, 


; oY WRIT. : , Sarl ’ Birkbee k College, E.C.4 
CtHORT STORY WRITING. Se €d, for full-size a 
pecimen sson of world-famous course.—REGENT HOLBORN § AID 10 RUSSIA WEEK at aa pa 
mi 











Instirute (Dept. 8sP), Palace Gate, W.S. APPOINTMENT 
‘TILL URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro- | July 27-31: “A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN eee i *URREY COUNTY MUSIC COMMITTEE.—Appit m 
‘a ectors (all sizes) and Talkies. Modern Cameras, Leica, (Glinka to were Five gramophone recitals ‘ cations invited for the post of Music Adviser (half- B 
Contax, Retina, Rolleiflex, K orelle and similar ; Accessories, Daily - m KINGSWAY i ALI time) in Surre Salary, £200 per annum plus travelling u 
Lnlarg und M cope lop prices paid.—WALLACE Ach ion [ree Br ng ir iuneh allowance.—For details apply to the Chairman, Dr. R «6S 
Hraton, Lip 27 New Bond Street, W B ches VAUGHAN Wu_uramMs, The White Gates, Dorking 
cadh alk 4 ike tide” tememaeinen and Brar GALA CONCERT with Mark Hambourg, Olive Groves : ys ha 
: or ind George Baker. CONNAUGHT ROOMS, Friday, PGES = 


‘ee Natura sacsliiiae in “BERMALINE” Bread | j ' I ets, 7/6, S/-, 2/6, 1/-, from } 
makes 1 perfect food. ; Very delicious and pro- I Ha Hizh Holborn, W.t B R A E M A R if | 
Fairle Ten, Ghee 3w ry ic cine sree Dr. JOHN LEWIS on “ THE RED ARMY.” LONDON : 
a “Soon oF yer nom | § FIFE ARMS HOTEL} & 
THE MERCHANT D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P., on “LAW AND CONSTI. ON ROYAL DEESIDE cal 


TUTION oF — U.8.8.R.” OLD HALL, "3 


























A RA -— ee ee In the heart of the Highlands Re 
COTTON INDUSTRY Dr. soan McMICHAEL on ‘THE SOVIET HEALTH here you will find peace and the 
FRONT.” ¢ I a Garrett Anders CBE nan amid the nine ~d ai 

13 Post Free CITY LITERARY INSTT rE, Stukeley Street serenity amid the pine-scented air gel 
By W. Ss. ASCOLI Thursday, July 6.30 p away from the worries of the be: 
Admi mn “¢ Re ed Seats from Town Hall, modern w rid b 
This little work, bristling with information on the past, lizh Holborn : ‘ Fishin u 
present, and future of our greatest export trade, will fennts, Golf, aimon ae dai 

be a revelation to all sections of the community. | BERNARD SHAW'S ARMS AND THE MAN.” (Open- Mountaineering 
PERCY BROTHERS LTD., ee ee pt A For Terms apply THE MANAGERESS ye 
The Hotspur Press, Deniien ‘cath. 690 a eee” COLN'’S INN Telephone - - . Braemar 214. ing 
MANCHESTER . of 

rr ee Oe i ew ee ee Oe 

y ‘ . r 4 o. i A 
AVIEMORE HOTEL ty 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE re 
. On main North Road—30 miles from Inverness Pine woods—private golf sit 
Are you denture-conscious 2 || tm iting splentitly appointed 2bl 
y - Particulars from MANAGER. we 
; : A.A. and R.A.C. Telephone: Aviemore 211. Mr 
Provided a dental plate fits properly the wearer should not be = 


reminded of its presence in the mouth. To make false teeth THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA on 


. " a i ee OF inet JENTURE . 
fit firmly and comtortabl prinkle KOLYNOS DENTURE Head Office: Ds THRE ADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 














] LX ATIV | on the contact suri e of the plate. West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. on 
; : Paid up Capital, £4,500 Reserve Fund, £2,500,900; Currency Reserve b 
Also do not neglect regular ‘leaning Dut keep your denture in £ ): Re Liability " of rr r nder the Charter, £4,500,00 ar 
: . he Bank ! st t Brar thr hout Australia and New Zealand 
hygienic condition by brushing after meals with KOLYNOS es r yea: i - Rastieaiien Credit  Dratta cles Cis = Credits pul 
DENTURE POWDER. Be Bigne A wailable im all parts of the world Depesite fer Bam aft 
pantech aut 
Obtainable from all Chemists The poner guods made of raw materials in a — —_ pla 
— ¥ . a ; to war conditions ure advertised in this journal should not be taken ind 
Fixative 1/3d and 33d; Powder 1/3d | as an indication thot they are necessarily available for export bee 
— — —— ——_—_—_— ee 
| Vork, N.Y Prin B hy Sr. ¢ nts Press (1940), Lip, the 
, Sst., London, W.( Friday, July . 1942. 








